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THE FAMILY OF WILLIAM PENN. 
BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 


The facts concerning the family of William Penn are 
not, to my knowledge, collected in any one work. Some 
of them are not to be found in a satisfactory form at all ; 
most of them must be laboriously sought in scattered and 
not easily consulted volumes. It has appeared to me that 
the whole subject deserved a fresh, orderly, and compre- 
hensive restatement. 

I have availed myself for this essay of all the authorita- 
tive printed matter concerning the Founder and his family 
with which I am acquainted, accessible in Philadelphia, and 
have consulted some unprinted manuscripts, and I think 
the result will be regarded as reasonably satisfactory in 
point of accuracy. If errors appear, it may be hoped that 
those better informed will supply the needed corrections, so 
that we may thus have a record both complete and correct. 
Perhaps I should add that in order to give unity to the 
narrative, and to make it clear to the reader, I have included 
in it many well-known facts concerning the Founder and 

VoL, xx.—1 (1) 


























2 The Family of William Penn. 


his father, the Admiral, as well as those gleaned from obscure 
sources, and therefore not generally familiar. 


I. THE ORIGIN OF THE PENN FAMILY. 


The ancestry of William Penn, the Founder of Pennsyl- 
vania, has not been positively ascertained farther back than 
his great-great-grandfather, who bore the same name, and 
of whom I shall presently speak. But the evidence seems 
to me sufficient that his family was originally Welsh. The 
name itself is distinctly Welsh,—a word of common use in 
that language: pen, a head or highland. When a name was 
to be assigned to his newly granted province, in 1681, he 
himself chose, he says, “‘ New Wales,” but the King gave it 
the name of PENN-sYLVANIA, and the Secretary, Sir Leolin 
Jenkins,’ a Welshman, could not be prevailed on to change 
it. Mentioning this, Penn (in his well-known letter to 
Robert Turner, March 5, 1680-81) explains the meaning 
of his own name, it being, he says, “ Welsh for a head, as 
Penmanmoire in Wales, Penrith in Cumberland, and Penn 
in Buckinghamshire,” etc. 

The story in Watson is also well known, that the Reverend 
Hugh David came over with William Penn “ about 1700” 
(on the ‘‘ Canterbury,” of course, in 1699, if the story is 
true), and that in conversation on the ship, Penn said, 
“ Hugh, I am a Welshman myself,” adding the explanation 
that one of his ancestors had come from Wales into 
England.” 


1 Hepworth Dixon, in his “ Life of Penn,” refers to the Secretary with 
whom Penn discussed this subject, as Blathwayte, but it is obvious it 
was Jenkins. Cf. the record in the “ Breviate of. the Boundary Case,” 
“ Pennsylvania Archives,” Second Series, Vol. XVI. p. 355. There is a 
good sketch of Sir Leolin Jenkins in the “Dictionary of National 
Biography.” 

2“ Annals,” Vol. I. p. 219. While the account ascribed to Hugh David 
is obviously incorrect as to the point of William Penn’s grandfather 
being “named John Tudor,” other details in it are not incredible, and 
some of them are supported by independent testimony. The Founder 
is reported as saying that his ancestor, John Tudor, “lived upon the top 
of a hill or mountain in Wales,” and was generally called John Pen- 
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The arms borne by William Penn, the Founder, Argent, 
on a fesse Sable three plates, are the same as those of the 
Penns of Penn, in Buckinghamshire, according to the 
Heralds’ Visitation of that county, 1575-1634. They are 
the same, also, as those of the Penne family of Shropshire, 
on the border of Wales, according to the Heralds’ Visita- 
tion of that county, 1564-1620. This latter family, in a 
pedigree given in the Heralds’ manuscript,’ extending over 
fifteen generations, begins with Sir William Penne, Knight, 
Lord of the Bryn (hill), who married Joan, daughter of 
Ririd Voel of Lodfoll, and follows with his son, Sir Hugh 
Penne, Knight, who married Jane, daughter to Jer. Goch 
ap Bleddin ap Kinvan. The pedigree thus “ bristles with 
Welsh names,” and in the eighth generation from Sir Hugh, 
Richard Penne married Lowry, daughter of David Lloyd 
ap Sir Griffith Vaughan, and Sionett Penne married Ievan 
ap Llewelyn ap Griffith,—all of which record, it need hardly 
be said, is thoroughly Welsh. 

Not only did the Penns of Penn, in Bucks, bear the 
same arms, Argent, on a fesse Sable three plates, as the Shrop- 
shire family and Penn the Founder, but they had among 
their family the names David and Griffith, distinctly Welsh. 
“‘ How are we to account for the occurrence of these Welsh 
names in a family inhabiting a remote village in the heart 
of England, except by supposing it was of Welsh descent, 
and kept green the memory of its extraction ?”? 

An old manuscript, prepared in the middle of the seven- 


munrith, or John on the top of the hill; hence, ultimately, John Penn. 
This might have been. It is worth note that the Welsh Tudors, ancestors 
of Henry VII., are said to have come from Penrunydd, in Anglesea. 
And it is of record that Edward VI., grandson of Henry VII., in 1558 
made a grant of land to David Penn, in consideration of the services of 
his wife, Sybil Penn, who was the nurse of Henry VIII.’s children, 
a near association of the Penns with the royal Tudors being thus 
suggested. 

1 Harleian MSS., British Museum, No. 1241, cited in Quakeriana, 
London, October, 1894. The Bucks Visitation in Harleian MSS. No. 
1533. 

* Article in Quakeriana, already cited, October, 1894. 
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teenth century by a member of the Penn family of Wor- 
cestershire, and preserved by Mr. Grazebook, a well-known 
English authority on heraldry, describes the arms, Argent, 
on a fesse Sable three plates, as belonging to the “ main stem 
of the Penn family,” and says,— 


“ As for our beginning I own it to proceed from the Britons, our es- 
tates lying amongst them, and in the Marches of the same, which 
anciently belonged to Penn-house, before that it was divided and scat- 
tered by many branches into several counties.” ? 


On the tomb of Sir William Penn, father of the Founder, 
it is stated that he was son of Giles Penn, “ of the Penns of 
Penns-Lodge in the county of Wilts, and those Penns of 
Penn, in the County of Bucks,” and this inscription, it is 
fair to presume, was made with adequate knowledge. The 
author of it was doubtless William Penn, the Founder.’ 
His intelligent acquaintance with his father’s career, and 
devotion to his memory (shown afterwards in his “ Vindi- 
cation’’), his ability in composition, and his right as eldest 
son, heir, and executor, make it unlikely that the work 
would be intrusted to any other hands.* 

In the transcription of the monumental inscription to 
Admiral Penn, Mr. J. Henry Lea (Penna. Maa., Vol. XIV. 
p. 172) differs from all other authorities as to the language 
used in it, by omitting the words “and those Penns of Penn 
in the County of Bucks.” These appear in the full inscrip- 
tion given in Granville Penn’s “ Memorials” of the Admiral, 
in Burke’s “ Commoners of England,” and in Maria Webb’s 
“Penns and Peningtons;” and Mr. W. H. Summers, author 
of the interesting and valuable “‘ Memories of Jordans and 


1Tbid. The “ Marches” were the partly Welsh counties bordering on 
England, geographically and politically counted as part of England. 

* The expression on the tablet, that the Admiral, “ With a gentle and 
Even Gale, in much peace, arrived and anchored in his Last and Best 
Port,” strongly suggests the style of William Penn, the Founder. 

5’ The Admiral’s widow writes to her son (W. P., the Founder), Octo- 
ber 9, 1670, “ The man is returned from Bristol, and set up his monu- 
ment very well,” etc. (Foot-note to G. Penn’s “ Memorials,” Vol. II. p. 
568.) 
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the Chalfonts” (London, 1895), says, in a letter from Bea- 
consfield, October 3, 1895, to Quakeriana, London,— 


“When in Bristol a few weeks ago, I entered St. Mary Redcliffe 
Church and examined Admiral Penn’s monument. It certainly is very 
difficult to decipher the inscription, but I was able, even without a glass, 
to read the disputed words ‘and those Penns of Penn in the County of 
Bucks.’ ” 


“ Relation of kindred,” says Granville Penn, in his “ Me- 
morials” of the Admiral (Vol. II. p. 575), “‘ was always mu- 
tually claimed and acknowledged between the family of Sir 
William Penn and the Penns of Penn in Bucks, now rep- 
resented by Earl Howe; but the genealogical connection 
does not appear on record.” It is also true—though the 
fact may be of no great significance—that at Penn, in 
Bucks, in the parish church, where the Penn family of that 
place are buried, Thomas Penn, of Stoke Pogis (son of the 
Founder), constructed a large family vault, in which the 
remains of six of his children, who died in infancy, 1753- 
60, were deposited and now remain.! 

From these several pieces of evidence it seems to me 
reasonable: (1) that the ancestry of William Penn was 
originally Welsh; (2) that families of the name in several 
southern and southwestern counties of England, bearing the 
same arms, were of a common stock, derived from Wales ; 
(3) that the Penns of Wiltshire and Bucks were nearly 
related, and when the lines shall be traced will prove to be 
common ancestors of the Founder. 


II. ADMIRAL PENN’S PROGENITORS. 


Coming now from the probable to the certain, we begin 
the line of William Penn, the Founder, with his great-great- 
grandfather, who died 1591. Records from that date make 
it plain. This ancestor was ‘ William Penn, of Myntie, in 
the County of Gloucester, Yeoman,” whose will is recorded 
in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, and has been 


1 Letter of Rev. J. Grainger, M.A., vicar of Penn, to W. H. Sum- 
mers, cited in Quakeriana, London, November, 1894. 
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printed in full in the Penna. Maaazing, by J. H. Lea (Vol. 
XIV. p. 58).! 

“‘ Minte, Minety, or Minty,” says Britton’s description of 
Wiltshire (London, 1814), “is a large parish, principally sit- 
uated in a detached portion of the hundred of Crowthorne 
and Minety, which belongs politically to the County of 
Gloucester, though completely environed by Wiltshire.” 
An earlier description (Atkyns’s “ Gloucestershire,” pp. 
346, 358) says, ‘“‘ Minchy, now Minety, was always accounted 
a member of the manor of Cirencester, and gave the name 
to the hundred of Minety, now united to the hundred of 
Crowthorn ; it anciently was written the hundred of Ciren- 
cester. The parish church, the parsonage, the vicarage- 
house and a small hamlet called Wiltshire-row, lie in the 
hundred of Malmsbury, in Wiltshire; the rest, and far the 
greater part of the parish, lies in the hundred of Crowthorn 
and Minety,” in Gloucester. 

Penn’s Lodge, Clarkson says (“ Life of Penn,” p. 1), was 
near Minety, “on the edge of Bradon Forest, in the north- 
west part of the county of Wilts, or rather in Gloucester- 
shire, a small part of the latter being enclosed in the former 
county.”? In Granville Penn’s “ Memorials” (Vol. II. p. 
375) there is a letter from John Georges, a barrister-at-law, 
M.P. for Cirencester (then a man of seventy-three), dated 
at “ Bawnton, near Cicester,” January 27, 1665-66, to Sir 
William Penn, in which he urges him to repurchase the 
ancestral place at Minety. In this letter Mr. Georges 
says,— 


“‘ And now give me leave . . . to revive a former notion to you: that 
. . . you would redeem unto your name and family the lands in Myntie, 
which were your ancestors’, the Penns, for many generations, worth 
about 1007 per ann., with a genteel ancient house upon it. I have 
heretofore made an overture of this my desire to Mr. Nicholas Pleydell, 


1 Also by Coleman (London, 1871) in his “ Pedigree of Penn.” 

2“ A large tract of country lying to the south and southeast of Minty 
is still distinguished by the name of Bradon Forest, though it is now 
almost entirely denuded of trees, and a great part of it is enclosed for 
cultivation.” (Britton’s “ Wiltshire,” p. 633, London, 1814.) 
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the present owner of it, and never found him averse to part with 
it,” ete. 


We fix, therefore, William Penn, of Minety, as a yeo- 
man, living at Penn’s Lodge, a “ genteel, ancient house,” 
in Gloucestershire, adjoining Wiltshire. His will,.dated 
May 1, 1590, shows that he had had one son, William, whose 
wife’s name was Margaret; that William was dead at the 
time of making this will, but Margaret surviving, with six 
children, George (explicitly named as the eldest son), Giles, 
William, Marie, Sara, and Susanna.’ He directs that his 
‘body be buried in the parish church, chancel, or church- 
yard of Minetie.” It appears that it was so buried, and that 
@ monumental stone in the chancel near the south door of 
the church bore the inscription, “ William Penn dyed the 
12 of March in the year of our Lord 1591.” The rector 
of Minety, Rev. Mr. Edwards, in 1890, reported that the 
stone had then—at the distance of three centuries—“ quite 
disappeared.” ? 

The yeoman of Minety, though a man of moderate estate, 
appears thus to have been a person of social distinction in his 
neighborhood, entitled to sepulture and a memorial tablet 
within the parish church. We pass now to his son William, 
who, as the will shows, had predeceased him. The will 
gives the name of the son’s wife (Margaret) and the names 
of their six children (stated above), but discloses little more 
concerning him. But the letter, already partly cited, of the 
barrister Georges to Admiral Penn presents something 


1The record of Marriage Bonds in the Diocesan Registry Office at 
Salisbury shows the bond of Richard Cusse, of Wooton Bassett, in 
Wilts, August 2, 1633, to marry Susan Penn, of the parish of Brink- 
worth, spinster. Mr. Lea says she “is unquestionably the daughter of 
William and Margaret (Rastall) Penn, and the aunt of Admiral Penn ;” 
if so, she was at least forty-three years old, as she is named in her grand- 
father’s will, 1590. 

2Cf. J. Henry Lea, Penna. Maa., Vol. XIV. p. 57, foot-note. 
Clarkson, in his “‘ Life of Penn,” says, “‘ A flat grave-stone, which per- 
petuates this event, is still remaining [he wrote about 1812]. It stands 
in the passage between two pews in the chancel. It states, however, 
only that he died on the 12th of March, 1591.” 
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further. He addresses the Admiral as “loving cousin,” 
and claims a “share and interest” in him as one of his 
‘“‘kinsfolk and near allies,” and in explanation says,— 


* And to the end that you and yours may be truly informed . . . how 
I make my title to it, you may please to know that your grandfather, 
William Penn (whose name you bear) was by your great-grandfather 
(of the same name also) placed with my great uncle, Christopher 
Georges, then a counsellor-at-law, to be bred up by him, and with whom 
he lived many years as his chief clerk, till he married him to one of 
his sister Ann Georges’ daughters by Mr. John Rastall, then one of the 
aldermen of Gloucester, . . . By which pedigree it may appear to you 
that your father and myself were cousin-germans but once removed.” * 


We pass now to the third generation. Of the six chil- 
dren of William, the law-clerk, we have little knowledge,’ 
except as to Giles, the second son. He was “a captain in 
the navy, and for many years a consul for the English trade 
in the Mediterranean,” Granville Penn says, and the Ad- 
miral’s mural tablet uses nearly the same words. The 
“Calendar of English State Papers,” in 1635-39, shows a 
long correspondence between Giles Penn and the govern- 
ment, in which he desires a commission to lead an expe- 
dition against the Sallee corsairs of Morocco, a commission 
which might or might not have been finally given him, 
except for the pressure of the then impending civil war. 
The Admiral’s tablet says his mother, the wife of Giles, 
was of “the Gilberts in the County of Somerset, originally 
from Yorkshire,” and the records of St. Mary Redcliffe, 
Bristol, show the marriage of “ Giles Penne and Joan Gil- 
beart,” on the 5th of November, 1600. That this was our 
Captain Giles is fairly certain, and makes an alteration in 
the customary Penn pedigrees, which give the name of 


1 The list of lay subsidies for Wiltshire, 1587, has a reference to Wil- 
liam Penn, of Malmesbury Borough, who Mr. Lea thinks was the law- 
clerk, the son of the yeoman. 

* Susan’s marriage is probably noted (see foot-note preceding), and 
George, by an allusion in Admiral Penn’s will, lived at Bradon Forest, 
Wilts (in succession to his grandfather), and had a son William. 
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Giles’s wife as Margaret.' Granville Penn says, “Giles 
had two sons, between whose ages was a difference of 
twenty years.” These two were George and William, the 
Admiral, and as the latter was born in 1621, it fixes George’s 
birth as 1601, and corresponds appropriately with the date 
1600 as that of the parents’ marriage. 

As to Giles Penn’s children other than George and Wil- 
liam, the records of St. Mary Redcliffe show the baptism 
of “ Rachell daughter to Gyles Penne,” February 24, 1607, 
and the death of “Eleanor the daughter of Mr. Giles 
Penne,” November 24, 1612. Two daughters of Giles Penn 
must have grown up and married and had issue, or one 
have married twice, for Admiral Penn, in his will, names 
his “nephews, James and John Bradshaw, and William 
and George Markham.” He also names his ‘‘ Cousin Wil- 
liam Penn, son of George Penn late of the Forest of Bray- 
don, Co. Wilts, Gentleman, deceased,” which indicates that 
his uncle George, named executor in the will of the yeo- 
man of Minety, dwelt in Wiltshire and closed his life there. 
The nephew William Markham is of course well known 
to us, the first cousin of the Founder, and many years Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Pennsylvania. 

George Penn, the elder son of Captain Giles and brother 
of the Admiral, was “ brought up to commerce,” Granville 
Penn says, “became an opulent merchant in Spain, and 
resided many years at Seville.” But this is a scanty and 
somewhat vague outline of the experiences of George, 
which appear to have been romantic and unfortunate to a 
degree not here suggested. Mr. Conner, in his “ Sir Wil- 
liam Penn, Knight,” says that “the elder [son] having 
grown rich as a merchant in Spain, was pounced upon by 

1 This error occurs in the Penn Pedigree, by Coleman (London, 1871). 
Coleman also has other errors: he confuses George Penn, uncle of the 
Admiral, with George, the Admiral’s elder brother, and gives the year of 
William Penn of Minety’s death as 1592 and his will 1591,—both dates 
a year too late. He says William the Founder “treated with the In- 
dians 1681 and 1682,” he being in England the whole of 1681. He 
spells William Aubrey’s name Aubury, and Gulielma he uniformly 
prints Gulima. 
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the Inquisition as heretic and sinner. Torn from wife and 
fortune, tortured and expelled, he regained his native land 
but to die.” This affords us a fuller idea of the case, and 
the whole story is given in documents and comments which 
Granville Penn prints in the “ Memorials.” There are, first, 
the minutes of the Committee of the Admiralty, at London, 
in the time of the Commonwealth, when Captain (afterwards 
Sir) William Penn was cruising on the coast of Ireland in 
the 30-gun frigate “ Assurance.” Thus, the minutes: 


“ Jan. 12, 1646-7.—A Spanish gentleman, named Don Juan de Urbina, 
being taken by Captain Penn, on the coast of Munster, in a prize that 
came out of Waterford, did this day attend the Committee, (together with 
Sr. Bernardo, agent for the ambassador of his majesty of Spain . . .), 
and desire that he might be set at liberty, being a person of quality .. . 
he alleged that he came from Bilboa, was bound to Flanders, to be 
secretary to the governor thereof; that the ship wherein he was em- 
barked was cast away about Waterford in Ireland, at the end of June 
last. That he had been at Kilkenny, Ross, and other parts of Ireland. 
... That... he had embarked himself for Bilboa in the St. Patrick 
of Waterford, which was after taken by Captain Penn, who did offer 
affronts to his person, stripping him naked, and putting him among the 
common mariners; for which he therefore desired satisfaction and rep- 
aration in his honor,” etc. 


The committee, after an examination into the case, de- 
cided that there was no reason for the Don’s detention, and 
directed “that he be delivered to Mr. Bernardo,” the agent 
for the Spanish ambassador. 

In Captain Penn’s journal he had made this entry of the 
Don’s capture : 


“18th December, 1646, Sunday.—About eight of the clock in the 
morning we spied a sail, to whom we gave chase; and about eleven we 
came up with her, and took her; she belonging to Waterford, and was 
called the Patrick thereof, of burthen about 60 tons, laden with hides, 
salmon, and several other commodities, bound for Bilboa; and had in 
her about 8 Spaniards, passengers.” 


No particular mention, however, is here made of the 
Don. Explanation of the case is plainly needed, and this 
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Granville Penn, after these quotations, proceeds to supply. 
At the time, he says, that Captain Penn took the “ St. Pat- 
rick,” his brother George was a prisoner in the hands of the 
Spanish Inquisition, and had suffered the most cruel treat- 
ment; the captain therefore regarded Don Juan “as a 
representative of the Spanish nation,” and proposed “to 
repay to him a mollified portion of the severities and in- 
dignities which his brother was suffering at Seville. But 
his object was not merely to make a Spaniard suffer for his 
brother; it was to do an act that should speak home to the 
Spanish government, and provoke a public notoriety of the 
outrage for which he could obtain no other redress; and for 
that purpose he selected from amongst the captured Span- 
iards him who was of the highest quality to endure a vi- 
carious chastisement for his nation. He did not apprehend 
severity of censure from his employers, when the motive 
of his conduct should be fully exposed; nor does any rec- 
ord of censure appear in the minutes of the Council... . 
Shortly after this event, George Penn was dismissed from 
the Inquisition; and it is not unreasonable to assume, that 
Urbina’s report, on his return to Bilboa, of the fraternal 
retaliation exercised upon his person by Penn determined 
the liberation of the brother.” ! 

As to this last statement we must express some doubt. 
It seems unlikely that the Don was in such temper upon 
his return to Spain as to expedite the enlargement of the 
English heretic; he would have been more likely to urge 
the inquisitors to give another turn to their screw. It 
appears, too, by the further documents which Granville 
Penn gives, that George Penn was finally discharged and 
sent out of Spain, and that this must have taken place— 
without apparent interference from outside influences— 
fully as soon as the time of the Don’s liberation at London. 
In an appendix (C) to his first volume, Granville Penn 
prints George Penn’s own account of himself and his 
troubles, drawn up for presentation to Cromwell. This 


* “ Memorials,” Vol. I. pp. 230-233. 
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describes the time of his arrest as in 1643, and the whole 
period of his detention as being three years, two months, 
and six days. It is obvious from this that his enlarge- 
ment could have been little if any later than the date of 
Don Juan’s appearance before the Admiralty Committee, 
January 12, 1646-47. In his petition and statement to 
the Protector, George Penn says that “ after living many 
years in Spain, that is to say, chiefly in Seville, Malaga, 
Cales, and Sanlucar, in credit and estate,” he was appre- 
hended by officers of the Inquisition, at his house in San- 
lucar, in the year 1643. They first executed the ceremony 
of excommunication, “ body and soul,” then broke open 
all his rooms and warehouses, and seized his property, “ to 
a nail in the wall,” and confiscated all debts due him, 
found by his “ books, writings and accounts.” Then they 
took him to Seville, where he was placed in a “ dungeon 
some eight feet in diameter, as dark as a grave,” and left 
alone. An allowance of bread and water was given him 
every Monday, to last a week. Once a month he was tied 
to the dungeon-door and received fifty lashes with knotted 
whip-cords, fresh stripes usually arriving before the previous 
month’s wounds had healed. ll this lasted, he says, three 
years without any formal charge being made, “ they intend- 
ing by it to make me be my own accuser;” finally he was 
accused before seven inquisitors and put upon the rack for 
four hours, when, the torture being beyond endurance, he 
confessed “ all their false accusations” en bloc. The accusa- 
tions, he explains, were that he was “a most damnable 
heretic, by birth, breeding and perseverance,” that he had 
married a woman of the Catholic faith, a Spanish subject, 
born in Antwerp, had endeavored to pervert her and her 
sisters, and had intended to take them to England, “a land 
which of all others in the world overfloweth with all sorts 
of most damnable heresies and disobedience to the see of 
Rome,” ete. Finally, upon his abjuring the Protestant 
faith, a public procession was formed in Seville, he was 
taken to the church, and his offences, confession, and sen- 
tence proclaimed “in the sight of thousands.” His prop- 
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erty was confiscated,—about ten thousand pounds’ value, 
he declares,—he was ordered to leave Spain within three 
months, on pain of death; he was sentenced to be burned 
if he should be again under arrest and found to have re- 
nounced the Roman faith; lastly, his wife was divorced 
from him, and she was ordered to be married to a Spaniard 
“‘ for her better safeguard from me and securing of her soul 
from my heretical suggestions.” 

The dates of this transaction, including the condemnation 
in the church of Seville, are wanting, and we can only infer 
them, but it seems to me most probable that the whole of 
the business was known to the young sea-captain, the 
brother of George Penn, when he caught the little ship 
with its “8 Spaniards” coming out of Waterford, in the 
winter of 1646, and that as he stripped and exposed the 
unhappy secretary of the governor of Flanders he was in- 
flicting a retaliatory blow, and not expecting to propitiate 
the Inquisition at Seville, or hoping to secure the good 
offices of the humiliated Don Juan. 

George Penn, at any rate, came back from Spain to Eng- 
land without his property, and presumably without his 
Flemish wife. He fortified his case with the deposition of 
twelve English traders who had known him in Spain, and 
who estimated his own loss at six thousand pounds, and the 
property seized in his hands belonging to others at “ near 
as much more.” He applied, or prepared to do so, to the 
Protector (probably Richard Cromwell, not Oliver), and 
subsequently renewed his effort with Charles II. The latter, 
it appears, considered his case favorably, for a presentation 
of a claim for damages was made by his nephew, William 
Penn the Founder, to Queen Anne, during the negotiations 
for the Peace of Utrecht in 1712-13, and in it the statement 
is made that the king (evidently in 1663 or 1664), “ out of 
compassion and justice to Mr. George Penn, appointed him 
envoy to reside at the King of Spain’s court in order to and 
with commands that he should, insist upon satisfaction from 
that king for his sufferings, loss, and damage. But Mr. 
George Penn,” the petition adds, “ being then about sixty- 
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three years of age, was prevented of going thither by his 
sudden death.” ! 

The veracious Samuel Pepys, in his Diary, says, August 
1, 1664: “ Last night I was waked with knocking at Sir W. 
Pen’s door; and what was it but people’s running up and 
down to bring him word that his brother, who hath been a 
good while, it seems, sick, is dead.” This was obviously 
George Penn. 


TABLE OF ADMIRAL PENN’S DESCENT. 


1.—William Penn, of Minety, yeoman, d. 1591, = 





| 
2.—William Penn, law-clerk, = Margaret Rastall. 


8.—(Six children, including) Giles Penn 2 Joan Gilbert. 





[ ] 
4.—George, b. 1601, WILLIAM Four (?) daughters. 
d. 1664. (Admiral). 


III. ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM PENN. 


Coming now to the Admiral, the great-grandson of the 
‘Yeoman, and father of the Founder, we may make selection 
among many personal details. Granville Penn, great-grand- 
son of the Admiral, has gathered into his two volumes 
(London, 1833) the materials of a Memorial of his ancestor 
at once dignified and honorable. Contending with all the 
gibes and slurs of Mr. Samuel Pepys’s Diary, and compelled 
to extract from that rich storehouse of history and spite the al- 
lusions to Sir William, he accomplishes the task with credit. 
We shall, in a moment, cite some of Pepys’s paragraphs 
bearing upon the Admiral’s family life and personal quali- 
ties. Many of them lie enfolded each in its own layer of 
backbiting, but this the reader can perhaps allow for. We 
present now the monumental inscription to the Admiral, 
placed in the church of St. Mary Redcliffe, at Bristol, where 
his mother, Joan Gilbert, had been buried earlier, and where, 


1 Appendix C, No. 2, “ Memorials” of Admiral Penn, I. 555. As to 
this petition, it is evident that it must have been prepared (if drawn by 
William Penn himself) very early in the negotiations for the Peace of 
Utrecht, for he had his apoplectic seizure July 24, 1712. 
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in pursuance of his will, he was himself buried, with full 
ceremony, September 30, 1670.) 

We take the inscription as it is given by Granville Penn 
(Vol. II. p. 580), as follows: 


To the just Memory of S8' WILL™ PENN, Kt., and sometimes 
Generall: Borne at Bristoll An. 1621: Son of Captain Giles 
Penn, severall yeares Consul for y® English in y* Mediterranean ; 
of the Penns of Penns Lodge in y*® County of 

Wilts, and those Penns of Penn in y* C. of Bucks; and by 
his Mother from the Gilberts in y* County of Somerset, 
Originally from Yorkshire: Addicted from his 

Youth to Maritime Affaires; he was made Captain at 

the yeares of 21; Rear-Admiral of Ireland at 23; Vice- 
Admiral of Ireland at 25; Admiral to the Streights 

at 29; Vice-Admiral of England at 31, and General 

in the first Dutch Warres, at 32. Whence retiring, 

in A° 1655 he was chosen a Parliament man for the 

Town of Weymouth, 1660; made Commissioner of 

the Admiralty and Navy ; Governor of the Town and Fort 

of King-sail; Vice-Admiral of Munster, and a Member of 
that Provincial Counseill; and in Anno 1664, was 

chosen Great Captain Commander under his 

Royall Highnesse in y‘* Signall and most 

evidently successful fight against the Dutch fleet. 


Thus, He took leave of the Sea, his old Element; But 
continued still his other employs till 1669; at what 
time, through Bodely Infirmities (contracted by y* 
Care and fatigue of Publique Affairs), 


He withdrew, 


Prepared and made for his End; and with a gentle and 
Even Gale, in much peace, arrived and ‘anchored in his 
Last and Best Port, at Wanstead in y® County of Essex, 
y° 16 Sept. 1670, Being then but 49 and 4 months old. 
To whose Name and merit his surviving Lady 

hath erected this remembrance.* 


1 Cf. letter from R. Ellsworth, Bristol, to Captain Challoner, Lancaster 
Herald, “‘ Memorials,’”’ Vol. II. p. 567, describing the ceremony. 

2 This inscription, as stated in the main text, is here taken from Gran- 
ville Penn’s “ Memorials” of the Admiral. It is quite different (mainly 
by containing additional matter) from that given by J. Henry Lea in 
Penna. Maa. (Vol. XIV. p. 172), as to which Mr. Lea says he “be- 
lieves that the transcript [which he gives] is correct.” It varies at 














| 
| 
| 
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The Admiral, it has already been said, was born at Bristol 
in 1621, twenty years later than his brother George. He 
was “ baptised in the church of St. Thomas the Apostle, in 
that city, on the 23d day of April,” in that year. His father 
educated him “ with great care, under his own eye, for the 
sea-service; causing him to be well grounded in all its 
branches, practical and scientific, as is shown by sundry 
elementary and tabular documents, nautical journals, 
draughts of lands, observations and calculations, which still 
survive.”' He served with his father, as a boy, “in various 
mercantile voyages to the northern seas, and to the Mediter- 
ranean, became a lieutenant in the royal navy,” and “ thence- 
forth passed the whole of his active life” in that service, 
under the Parliament, the Protector, and the Restoration. 
He married “very early in life,” says Granville Penn, and 
the biography of him by Professor J. K. Laughton, in the 
‘“‘ National Dictionary of Biography,” says “about 1639.” 
If in that year, he was only eighteen years old. But Hep- 
worth Dixon has called attention? to an entry in Pepys’s 
Diary which seems to fix the date in 1643-44. It says,— 


“ Jan 6, 1661-2.—To dinner at Sir W. Pen’s, it being a solemn feast 
day with him,—his wedding day, and we had, besides a good chine of 
beef and other good cheer, eighteen mince pies in a dish, the number of 
years that he hath been married.” 


Subtracting the eighteen pies from the date of this feast 
would fix the marriage January 6, 1643-44; and as William 
Penn the Founder, who has always been described as the 


several points, but not any essential one, from that given in Maria 
Webb’s “Penns and Peningtons.” In the latter the spelling is uni- 
formly modernized : “ King-sail,” above, is contracted to “ Kinsale ;” the 
first Dutch “warres” is made “ war ;” “whence retiring” is made “ re- 
turning ;” it makes him chosen “Great Captain Commander” in 1665, 
not 1664, as above; the word “evidently,” before “successful,” is 
omitted ; ‘‘ thus he took leave” becomes “‘ then he took leave;” at “ what 
time” is made “ at which time ;” the word “ years” is inserted after “49” 
(as the sense demands) ; ‘‘to whose name” is made “ to his name;” and 
“merit” is made “ memory.” 

1 Granville Penn, “ Memorials,” Vol. I. p. 2. 

2“ Life of Penn,” p. 16. 
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first child, was born October 14, 1644, this date thus re- 
ceives a reasonable confirmation. 

Captain Penn’s wife was Margaret Jasper, of Rotterdam, 
daughter of John Jasper. And this is all that seems to be 
known of her family, though why our information is so 
meagre is not easily explained. John Jasper is generally 
described as a merchant, sometimes as an “ opulent” one; 
by one authority he is named a burgomaster, and the edi- 
tor of Lord Braybrooke’s edition of Pepys calls him Sir 
John. As to his daughter, we have little knowledge, ex- 
cept the pictures coarsely drawn by Pepys. This one is 
well known : 


“Aug. 19, 1664.—To Sir W. Pen’s, to see his lady the first time, who is 
a well-looked, fat, short old Dutchwoman, but one that has been hereto- 
fore pretty handsome, and is now very discreet, and I believe hath more 
wit than her husband. Here we stayed talking a good while, and very 
well pleased I was with the old woman.” ! 


The further allusions to Lady Penn by Pepys are not all 
in the same vein as this, though there are one or two that 
are not appropriate for reproduction. If we were forced to 
judge of her discretion, or even her wit, by his stories, we 
should hardly place them high, at least not from our stand- 
point of manners. The rompings and roisterings, the black- 
ing of faces and tumbling upon beds, which he describes,— 
how truly is a question,—do not sound nice, and it seems 
very evident that, after allowing for Pepys’s own coarseness 
and habitual readiness to backbite, we must make a further 
large allowance for the times of the Restoration, within the 
influence of Charles II.’s court. A few passages from 
Pepys, alluding to Lady Penn, may be given; she is men- 
tioned also in others, to be cited in a moment, relating 
more particularly to her husband and daughter: 


1 It appears rather odd that, as Pepys now records, this was his first 
sight of Lady Penn, for he had been closely associated with her husband 
for four years, and he records, earlier than this, numerous occasions when 
he and his wife were in company with Margaret, the daughter. What is 
still more odd is that he evidently did not see Lady Penn at her own 
house, at the time of the wedding-feast dinner, in 1661-62. 

VoL. xx.—2 
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“ June 8, 1665.— . . . then to my Lady Pen’s, where they are all 
joyed, and not a little puffed up at the good success of their father [in 
the naval battle with the Dutch, June 3]; and good service indeed is 
said to have been done by him. Had a great bonfire at the gate. . . .” 

“ June 6, 1666.—. . . And so home to our church, it being the com- 
mon Fast-day, and it was just before sermon; but... how all the 
people in the church stared upon me to see me whisper to Sir John 
Minnes and my Lady Pen.” 

“ June 11, 1666.—I with my Lady Pen and her daughter to see Harmon 
(Captain, afterwards Rear-Admiral, wounded in the naval battle] whom 
we found lame in bed.” 


It would be pleasant to wash the ill taste of Pepys out of 
one’s mouth with something better; but, as has been said, 
there is little information available concerning Lady Penn 
from other sources. The high regard of William Penn the 
Founder for his mother is generally asserted. Clarkson 
says! he had for her “the deepest filial affection. She had 
often interposed in his behalf when his father was angry 
with him for the dereliction of Church principles, and of 
the honors and fashions of the world, and she took him 
under her wing and supported him when he was turned out 
of doors for the same reason.” In a letter written to a 
friend he speaks of “ my sickness upon my mother’s death.” 
The biographical sketch prefixed to the collection of his 
“Select Works” says that at the time of his father’s dis- 
pleasure at his adoption of Quaker views he was “thus 
exposed to the charity of his friends, having no other subsist- 
ence, except what his mother privately sent him.” Lady 
Penn died at the end of February or beginning of March, 
1681-82, and was buried on the 4th of March, at Waltham- 
stow, in Essex. 

The will of Admiral Penn is printed nearly in full in 
Granville Penn’s “ Memorials,” and an abstract of it is 
given in the Penna. Maa., Vol. XVI. p.171. It is dated 
January 20, 1669, and was proved October 6, 1670. He 
mentions in it his wife, Dame Margaret Penn; son William 
Penn; younger son Richard Penn; daughter Margaret, wife 
of Anthony Lowther ; and the nephews Bradshaw and Mark- 


1“ Life of Penn,” p. 109. 
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ham, and cousin William Penn, previously referred to in 
these notes. He directs that the monument in the church 
at Bristol shall be for himself and his mother, but Mr. J. 
H. Lea says (1890) that, upon a visit there, he “found no 
trace” of any such memorial to the mother; probably none 
was erected. 

The Admiral’s public career cannot here be described. 
The abstract on the church tablet will sufficiently serve. 
His marriage has been mentioned. Some notices of him 
by Pepys may be here introduced; he is alluded to in the 
Diary many scores of times between 1660 and 1669: 


“ Sept. 8, 1660.—Drinking a glass of wine late, and discoursing with 
Sir W. Pen. I find him to be a very sociable man, and an able man, 
and very cunning.” 

“ Nov. 1, 1660.—This morning Sir W. Pen and 1 were mounted early, 
[to ride to Sir William Batten’s] and had very merry discourse all the 
way, he being very good company.” 

“ April 18, 1661.— . . . Then, it raining hard, homewards again, [from 
visiting Lady Sandwich, at Walthamstow] and in our way met with two 
country fellows upon one horse, which I did, without much ado, give the 
way to, but Sir W. Pen would not, but struck them, and they him, and 
so passed away, but they, giving him some high words, he went back 
again, and struck them off their horse, in a simple fury, and without 
much honor, in my mind, and so come away.” 


These allusions have the air of truth. But the key-note 
of Pepys’s dislike for Sir William appears in an entry in the 
summer of 1662. It seems that Pepys was interfered with 
in his enjoyment of some of the “ pickings” of the office. 
His greediness could ill brook that: 


“ June 3, 1662.— . . . At the office, and Mr. Coventry brought his 
patent and took his place with us this morning. Upon our making a 
contract, I went, as I use to do, to draw the heads thereof, but Sir W. 
Pen most basely told me that the Comptroller is to do it, and so begun 
to employ Mr. Turner about it, at which I was much vexed, and begun 
to dispute; and what with the letter of the Duke’s orders, and Mr. Bar- 
low’s letter, and the practice of our predecessors, which Sir G. Carteret 
knew best when he was Comptroller, it was ruled forme. What Sir J. 
Minnes will do, when he comes, I knowe not, but Sir W. Pen did it like 
a base raskall, and so I shall remember him while I live.” 
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Probably this threat, entered in heat in Pepys’s secret 
cipher, was actually kept. His malice is shown many times. 


Thus: 


“ July 5, 1662.—At noon had Sir W. Pen, who I hate with all my 
heart for his base treacherous tricks, but yet I think it not policy to de- 
clare it yet, and his son William, to my house to dinner . . .” 

“* July 9, 1662.—Sir W. Pen came to my office to take his leave of me, 
and, desiring a turn in the garden, did commit the care of his building 
to me, and offered all his services to me in all matters of mine. I did, 
God forgive me! promise him all my services and love, though the rogue 
knows he deserves none from me, nor do I intend to show him any; but 
as he dissembles with me so must I with him.” 

“ July 1, 1666.—(Lord’s day.) Comes Sir W. Pen to town, which I 
little expected, having invited my Lady and her daughter Pegg to dine 
with me to-day; which at noon they did, and Sir W. Pen with them; 
and pretty merry we were. And though I do not love him, yet I find it 
neccessary to keep in with him; his good service at Shearnesse, in get- 
ting out the fleete, being much taken notice of, and reported to the King 
and Duke; .. . therefore, I think it is discretion, great and necessary 
discretion, to keep in with him.” 

“ Feb, 21, 1666-7.—To the office, where sat all the morning, and there 
a most furious conflict between Sir W. Pen and I, in few words, and on 
a sudden occasion, of no great moment, but very bitter and smart on one 
another, and so broke off, and to our business, my heart as full of spite 
as it could hold, for which God forgive me and him.” 

“ April 20, 1668.—Meeting with Sir William Hooker, the Alderman, 
he did cry out mighty high against Sir W. Pen for his getting such an 
estate, and giving £15,000 with his daughter, which is more, by half, 
than ever he did give; but this the world believes, and so let them.” 


A few other allusions, rather less unpleasing than these, 
may beadded. The last, in June, 1668, approaches the end 
of the Admiral’s active career. 


“ April 18, 1666.—To Mr. Lilly’s, the painter’s [Lely, afterwards Sir 
Peter]; and there saw the heads, some finished, and all begun, of the 
Flaggmen in the late great fight with the Duke of York against the 
Dutch. The Duke of York hath them done to hang in his chamber, and 
very finely they are done indeed. Here are the Prince’s [etc.] and will 
be my Lord Sandwich’s, Sir W. Pen’s” [etc.]. 

“ July 4, 1666.— . . . In the evening Sir W. Pen came to me, and we 
walked together, and talked of the late fight. I find him very plain 
that the whole conduct of the late fight was ill” [etc., explaining at 
length its character, and his view of a proper system of naval attack]. 
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“ May 27, 1668.—To see Sir W. Pen, whom I find still very ill of the 
gout, sitting in his great chair, made on purpose for persons sick of that 
disease, for their ease; and this very chair, he tells me was made for my 
Lady Lambert” [wife of General Lambert, the Parliamentary com- 
mander]. “‘ June 4.— ... and besides my Lord Brouncker is at this 
time ill, and Sir W. Pen.” “June 17.—Saw Sir W. Pen, who is well 
again.” 


Admiral Penn had three children: William the Founder, 
Richard, and Margaret. By the will of the Admiral, Richard 
was to have had one hundred and twenty pounds a year 
until he was twenty-one, and then four thousand pounds, 
but he survived his father only three years. He died 
in April, 1673, and was buried at Walthamstow. There 
is a letter in Granville Penn’s “ Memorials” (pp. 559-60), 
addressed to “‘ the Hon. Sir W. Penn, Knt., etc., at his house 
at Wanstead, near London,” dated at Livorno (Italy), June 
2, 1670, from William Poole, commanding the ship “ Jer- 
sey,” to which letter there is this postscript : 

“My cousin, Richard Penn, is very well, and goes to 
Florence with Sir Thomas Clutterbuck, to wait on the am- 
bassador.” ? 

This Richard Penn, Granville Penn says (“‘ Memorials,” 
foot-note, p. 560), was the younger son of whom we are 
speaking. It would seem that he had been on the “ Jersey” 
with Captain Poole, and it is probable that he was designed 
by his father to be aseaman. Pepys makes one allusion to 
Richard, and not unkindly : 


“‘ Feb. 14, 1664-5.—This morning betimes comes Dicke Pen to be my 
wife’s Valentine, and came to our bedside. By the same token, I had 
him brought to my side, thinking to make him kiss me, but he perceived 
me, and would not; so went to his Valentine: a notable stout, witty 
boy.” 


Margaret Penn, the daughter, married Anthony Lowther, 
of Mask (or Marske) in Yorkshire. She is mentioned many 


1 Sir William Poole and Sir Richard Rooth, commanders in the Eng- 
lish navy, were both, as it seems from allusions in Granville Penn’s 
Memorials,” kinsmen, perhaps cousins in some degree, of Admiral 
Penn. 
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times by Pepys, and often offensively. His dislike for her 
father he apparently conferred also upon her. Her husband 
is referred to more favorably. It would appear that he was 
a man of good character as well as good estate. In William 
Penn’s “ No Cross, no Crown,” he quotes the dying expres- 
sions of “ Anthony Lowther, of Mask, a person of good 
sense, of a sweet temper, a just mind, and of a sober edu- 
cation,” whom I presume to have been the father of Mar- 
garet’s husband. I cite here some of the earlier allusions 
of Pepys to Margaret Penn: 


“« July 28, 1661.—To church, and then came home with us Sir W. Pen, 
and drank with us, and then went away, and my wife after him, to see 
his daughter that is lately come out of Ireland; and whereas I expected 
she should have been a great beauty, she is a very plain girl.” 

“ Oct. 6, 1661.—To church . . . There was also... Mrs. Margaret 
Pen, this day come to church, in a new flowered satin suit, that my wife 
helped her to buy the other day.” 

“ Dec. 11, 1661.—My wife by coach to Clerkenwell, to see Mrs. Mar- 
garet Pen, who is at school there.” 


Margaret’s school days appear to have been over by 1664, 
for then she seems to have devoted herself to fashionable 
occupations, and to have taken lessons in painting at her 
home. Pepys has these entries,—the last one character- 
istically spiteful : 

“ Nov. 20, 1664.—Up and with my wife to church, where Pegg Pen 
very fine in her new colored silk suit, laced with silver lace.” 

‘“ Jan. 13, 1664-5.—To my Lady Batten’s, where I find Pegg Pen, the 
first time that ever I saw her to wear spots.” 

“ Aug. 7, 1665.—Talking with Mrs. Pegg Pen, and looking over her 
pictures, and commended them; but . . . so far short of my wife’s as no 
comparison! ” 

“* Sept. 3, 1665.—I took my Lady Pen home, and her daughter Pegg; 
and after dinner I made my wife show them her pictures, which did mad 
Pegg Pen, who learns of the same man.” 


The appearance of Mr. Lowther on the scene is recorded 
by Pepys: 


“ Jan. 11, 1665-6.—At noon to dinner all of us by invitation to Sir W. 
Pen’s, and much company. Among others... his . . . [prospective] 
son-in-law Lowther, servant to Mrs. Margaret Pen.” 
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“ April 12, 1666.—My Lady Pen comes to me, and takes me into her 
house, where I find her daughter and a pretty lady of her acquaintance, 
one Mrs. Lowther, sister, I suppose, of her servant Lowther’s. . . . Mrs. 
Margaret Pen grows mighty homely, and looks old.” 

“* Jan. 4, 1666-7.—Comes our company to dinner; my Lord Brouncker, 
Sir W. Pen, his lady, and Pegg, and her servant Mr. Lowther. .. . Mr. 
Lowther a pretty gentleman, too good for Pegg.” 


The marriage seems to have been very quiet and deco- 
rous, and thus, sad to say, gave great offence to the virtuous 
Pepys: 


“ Feb. 14, 1666-7.—Pegg Pen is married this day privately ; no friends, 
but two or three relations of his and hers. Borrowed many things of my 
kitchen for dressing their dinner. This wedding private is imputed to 
its being just before Lent, and so in vain to make new clothes till Easter, 
that they might see the fashions as they are like to be this summer; 
which is reason good enough. Mrs. Turner tells me she hears Sir W. 
Pen gives £4500 or £4000 with her.” ? 

“ Feb. 20, 1666-7.—To White Hall, by the way observing Sir W. Pen’s 
carrying a favor to Sir W. Coventry, for his daughter’s wedding, and 
saying there was others for us, when we will fetch them, which vexed 
me, and I am resolved not to wear it when he orders me one, His wed- 
ding hath been so poorly kept that I am ashamed of it; for a fellow that 
makes such a flutter as he does.” 

“ Feb, 22, 1666-7.—All of us, that is to say my Lord Brouncker, J. 
Minnes, W. Batten, T. Harvy, and myself, to Sir Pen’s house, where 
some other company. It is instead of a wedding dinner for his 
daughter, whom I saw in palterly clothes, nothing new but a bracelet 
that her servant [now her husband] had given her, and ugly she is as 
heart can wish. A sorry dinner, not anything handsome or clean, but 
some silver plates they had borrowed of me. My wife was here too. 
We had favors given us all, and we put them in our hats, I against my 
will, but that my Lord and the rest did.” 

“ Feb, 27, 1666-7.—To Sir W. Pen’s, and sat with my Lady, and the 
young couple (Sir William out of town) talking merrily; but they make 
a very sorry couple, methinks, though rich.” 


And not only did the marriage, the later dinner, and eke 
the wedding favors dissatisfy the diarist, but he was further 
offended by the fineness of her coach, and what he regarded 


1 See the reference by Pepys, April 20, 1668, to the report which greatly 
exaggerated this sum. 
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as the inadequacy of her wardrobe; while later he was dis- 
gusted at seeing her train borne by a page: 


“ May 1, 1667.—Thence [the King’s playhouse] Sir W. Pen and I in 
his coach, Tiburne way, into the Park, where a horrid dust and a num- 
ber of coaches. . . . But that which I did see and wonder at with reason 
was to find Pegg Pen in a new coach, with only her husband’s pretty 
sister [Margaret Lowther, afterwards the wife of Sir John Holmes] with 
her, both patched and very fine, and in much the finest coach in the 
park, and I think that ever I did see one or other, for neatness and rich- 
ness in gold and everything that is noble . . . but to live in the condi- 
tion they do at home and be abroad in this coach astonishes me.. . 
then home; where we find the two young ladies come home and their 
patches off; I suppose Sir W. Pen do not allow of them in his sight. 
Sir W. Pen did give me an account of his design of buying Sir R. Brooke’s 
fine house at Wansted” [etc. The purchase was not made]. 

“ June 28, 1667.—To Sir W. Batten’s, to see how he did. . . . He told 
me how Mrs. Lowther had her train held up by a page, at his house in 
the country; which is ridiculous.” 

*¢ July 14, (Lord’s day.)— . . . and so towards Epsom [in a coach and 
four, Pepys, his wife, and Mrs. Turner] talking all the way presently and 
particularly of the pride and ignorance of Mrs. Lowther, in having of 
her train carried up.” 

“ Sept. 11, 1667.—Come to dine with me Sir W. Batten and his lady, 

. . and Sir W. Pen and his lady, and Mrs, Lowther, who is grown, 
either through pride or want of manners, a fool, having not a word to 
say; and, as a further mark of a beggarly, proud fool, hath a bracelet of 
diamonds and rubies about her wrist, and a sixpenny necklace about her 
neck, and not one good rag of clothes upon her back.” 


Anthony and Margaret Lowther had issue. The birth of 
their first child, a girl, is noted by Pepys as occurring Feb- 
ruary 8, 1667-68, and he reviles “ Pegg,” as usual; this time 
for the smallness of the company at the christening. Cole- 
man’s “ Pedigree” names two children, Sir William Lowther, 
who married Catherine Preston, and Margaret Lowther, who 
married Benjamin Poole. Anthony Lowther was M.P. for 
Appleby in 1678 and 1679. He died in 1692, and was buried 
at Walthamstow. Margaret survived him many years. 
She is named in the will of her brother, William Penn the 
Founder, made in 1712, as one of the trustees to dispose of 
his proprietary rights in Pennsylvania. She died in 1718, 
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and was buried, Granville Penn notes, at Walthamstow.’ 
Anthony and Margaret’s son William was created a baronet 
in 1697. In the next generation Sir Thomas Lowther, 
Bart., of Holker, in Lancashire, married Lady Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Duke of Devonshire, and their son Wil- 
liam dying unmarried in 1756, the baronetcy became ex- 
tinct, and the Lowther property passed to the Cavendish 
family,— the noble house of Cavendish,” as Granville 
Penn, considerate always of aristocratic proprieties, is 
careful to say. 

What property, if any, Admiral Penn received from his 
father, Captain Giles, is unknown. But in 1654, as he was 
preparing for the famous West India expedition with Vena- 
bles, he prevailed upon Cromwell to make him a grant of 
forfeited lands in Ireland. An order of the Protector, dated 
December 4, 1654, is given in full in Granville Penn’s 
“ Memorials,” Vol. I. p. 19. It is addressed to the Lord 
Deputy and Council in Ireland, and directs “that lands of 
the value of £300 a year, in Ireland, as they were let in the 
year 1640, be settled on General Penn and his heirs,” to be 
located in some place “ where there is a castle or convenient 
house for habitation upon them, and near to some town or 
garrison.” The grant was partly made “in consideration of 
the great losses sustained by General Pen and his wife by 
the rebellion in Ireland,” and in the minute of Council upon 
which the Protector’s order was based it is recited that the 
favor is extended “in consideration of his sufferings in an 
estate of his wife’s in Ireland.” What estate she had, if any, 
or where it was situated, or how acquired, must remain, I 
presume, uncertain. But the grant now made by Oliver to 
his sea-commander is readily identified. It lay in County 


1A letter from Hannah Penn, 9th of Third month (May), 1720, “to 
Rebecca Blackfan, at Pennsbury, or elsewhere in Pennsylvania,” says, 
“T find several of my Letters to thee and others have miscarried, and 
therefore know not whether thou had acc’t of ye Death of my dear 
Sister Lowther, who Died of a Lingering Fever & gradual decay about 
5 months after her dear Brother,”—i.e., in 1718, five months later than 
the Founder.—USS. in Collection Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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Cork, “ the castle and estate of Macromp,” and “had been 
the ancient possession of Macarthy, Lord Muskerry,” against 
whom Penn had been fighting a few years earlier (1646), 
Muskerry being then the commander of the royal (and 
Roman Catholic) forces in Ireland. Some other property 
in County Cork the Admiral seems to have bought, in 1657, 
of Lord Broghill, and in a letter to Henry Cromwell, Lord 
Deputy for Ireland, dated at Macromp, 9th November, 1657, 
Penn speaks of his property “in Macromp and Killcrea.” 
In Ireland, at Macromp, it would appear he spent much, 
if not most, of his time between 1655, when he was released 
from his confinement in the Tower, after the return from 
Jamaica, and 1660, when he was among the company that 
repaired to Holland to bring the king back to England. 
Meantime Lord Muskerry had become, in 1658, by the 
king’s favor, Earl of Clancarty, and at the Restoration he 
naturally lost no time in claiming of his royal master the 
restitution of the lands taken from him by the Protector. A 
document printed by Granville Penn, in his “ Memorials,” * 
states that “Sir William Penn, upon the king’s ordering 
the Earl of Clancarty to be immediately possessed of his 
ancient estate, did surrender the castle, town, and manor of 
Macromp, being a garrison wherein was constantly and con- 
veniently quartered a foot company and a troop of horse; 
with many thousand acres of land contiguous; and the 
castle, town, and manor of Killcreagh, with several lands 
thereunto belonging, the whole amounting to £848 per 
annum, [etc.] unto the said Earl of Clancarty.” In lieu of 
this surrendered property the king gave the Admiral some 
other “ forfeited lands . . . in Imokilly;? namely Rostillon, 
Shangarry, and Inchy, with the lands joining thereunto.” 
This gift the Admiral was able to hold, though he had to 
contend for it, in the courts and elsewhere, for several 
years,—at least as late as 1666,—the favor of the king being 
of importance to him at more than one juncture. The 
property was in County Cork, and yielded then, it appears, 


1 Appendix N, Vol. II. p. 617. 
? This is elsewhere referred to, in a letter of the Admiral, as Eniskelly. 
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about one thousand pounds a year. Shangarry, in course of 
time, became familiar as one of the places with which the 
Penn name is most intimately associated. 

In London the Admiral had his home, during most of 
the last ten years of his life (1660-70), the period of his ser- 
vice as Commissioner, etc., of the navy, in one of the houses 
attached to the Navy Office, provided as an official residence. 
It was here that he was the near neighbor of Pepys, who 
also had an official house. Gibson, an old seaman who had 
served under the Admiral, and who wrote to William Penn 
the Founder in March, 1711-12, giving him reminiscences 
of his father, says,’ ““I remember your honour very well, 
when you newly came out of France, and wore pantaloon 
breeches, at which time your late honoured father dwelt in 
the Navy Office, in that apartment the Lord Viscount 
Brouncker died in afterwards, which was on the north part 
of the Navy Office garden.” And in the same letter Gib- 
son says, “ Your late honoured father was appointed gen- 
eral of the fleet, in 1655, to take St. Domingo; at which 
time he dwelt upon Great Tower-hill, on the east side, 
within a court adjoining to London-wall. And he frequently 
came upon the hill next his dwelling, to be applied to by 
persons under the degree of commanders. One day of 
which, I was presented to your late honoured father by my 
late master Mr. John Carter, purser of the Assurance when 
your late honoured father commanded her,” ete. 

Pepys makes many allusions to the contiguity of his resi- 
dence at the Navy Office with that of the Penns. The 
enlargement, under official authority, of their houses is 
repeatedly referred to, and an allusion to it may be noted 
in the paragraph, July 9, 1662, already cited, where, walk- 
ing in the garden with Penn, “ the care of his building” was 
considered. At the time of the Great Fire of London, in 
September, 1666, Pepys records that he and Sir William 
“did dig another [pit in the garden] and did put our wine 
in it, and I my Parmesan cheese,” etc. And on two or three 


1“ Memorials,” Appendix M, Vol. II. p. 612. 
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nights at this time, distressed and alarmed by the fire, he 
slept in the Admiral’s house. It was at the house on Great 
Tower Hill, described by Gibson as occupied by the Admiral 
in 1655, that William Penn the Founder is presumed to 
have been born, in 1644. 

The portrait of the Admiral, painted by Lely for the Duke 
of York, as recorded by Pepys (April 18, 1666), is now in 
the hospital at Greenwich. A copy of it forms the frontis- 
piece to Granville Penn’s “ Memorials.” There has been 
in recent years a portrait found at Blackwell Grange, in 
Durham, which has been thought by some to be that of 
William Penn the Founder, and a copy of it has been 
placed, under that supposition, in the National Museum col- 
lection at Independence Hall, Philadelphia. This, says the 
biographer of the Admiral in the “ National Dictionary of 
Biography,” Mr. J. M. Rigg, “is really the portrait of the 
Admiral.” I have myself no doubt that Mr. Rigg is correct 
in this statement. The gold chain voted the Admiral by 
the Naval Council, in August, 1653, remains in the family 
of his descendants. In the Admiral’s will he devised to his 
son William “my gold chain and medal, with the rest and 
residue of all my plate,” etc. Of his personal appearance, 
the old seaman Gibson says, in the letter before cited, 
“Your late honoured father was fair-haired; of a comely 
round visage; a mild spoken man; no scoffer, nor flatterer ; 
easy of access, so as no man went away from him discon- 
tented.” 

The Admiral’s “letters to his son in Ireland,” says Gran- 
ville Penn, “ of which many remain, are almost wholly filled 
with instructions respecting his estates; yet among these 
some few passages occur which tend to show his mind and 
disposition. . . . I have now by me letters he [the son] re- 
ceived from his father in the years 1666, ’67, ’68, and ’69, in 
all which I find but one passage expressive of offence.” 
This (October 6, 1669) evidently refers to the son’s adoption 
of the views of the Friends and his renunciation of a courtly 
career. 

The “dying words” of the Admiral are familiar, being 
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quoted by many writers. They come from William Penn 
the Founder’s “ No Cross, No Crown,” originally written in 
1668, while the Bishop of London had him imprisoned in 
the Tower for his tract, “ The Sandy Foundation Shaken,” 
these portions being added in the second edition, published 
in 1681. They are of permanent interest in this connection, 
as showing the Admiral’s reflections upon reviewing his 
career. ‘My father,” says the son, “not long before his 
death, spoke to me in this manner: 

“¢Son William, I am weary of the world; I would not 
live over my days again, if I could command them with a 
wish; for the snares of life are greater than the fear of 
death. This troubles me, that I have offended a gracious 
God, that hath followed me to this day. Oh, havea care of 
sin; that is the sting both of life and of death. Three things 
Icommend unto you: First, let nothing in this world tempt 
you to wrong your conscience; so you will keep peace at 
home, which will be a feast to you in a day of trouble. 
Secondly, whatever you design to do, lay it justly, and time 
it seasonably, for that gives security and dispatch. Lastly, 
be not troubled at disappointments; for, if they may be re- 
covered, do it; if they can’t, trouble is vain. If you could 
not have helped it, be content; there is often peace and 
profit in submitting to Providence, for afflictions make 
wise. If you could have helped it, let not your trouble ex- 
ceed your instruction for another time. These rules will 
carry you, with firmness and comfort, through this uncer- 
tain world... .’ 

‘“‘ Wearied to live, as well as near to die, he took his leave 
of us; and of me, with this expression, and a most composed 
countenance: ‘Son William, if you and your friends keep 
to your plain way of preaching, and keep to your plain way 
of living, you will make an end of the priests to the end of 
the world, Bury me by my mother: live all in love; shun 
all manner of evil; and I pray God to bless you all, and he 
will bless you.’ ” 


(To be continued.) 
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BIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM LEWIS. 
BY WILLIAM PRIMROSE, PHILADELPHIA, 1820. 


CONTRIBUTED BY GEORGE C. LEWIS, WILKESBARRE, PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 


[The manuscript, of which this is a copy, was found by me among the 
papers relating to the estate of William Lewis, which were in the posses- 
sion of William Rawle, the acting executor, and after the death of Mr. 
Rawle were turned over to Josiah Lewis, the surviving executor.— 
G. C. L.] 


Wit.1aM Lewis, the son of a plain and respectable farmer 
in Chester County, Pennsylvania, was born on the 2nd day 
of February 1751 O.S8. When of a proper age, he was put 
to a common country school at Edgemont in the neighbor- 
hood of his residence, from which he was afterwards removed 
to a Seminary of a higher order established by the Society 
of Friends at Willistown. 

There his progress was so rapid, as to require tuition 
beyond the usual course; and the extraordinary trouble of 
his tutor was rewarded by a double compensation. 

At a very early age he expressed a strong inclination for 
the profession of the law, which, though it received his 
father’s sanction, was disapproved of by his mother—both 
of whom were members of the Society of Friends, and he 
continued on the farm assisting in the usual labors of agri- 
culture till his seventeenth year. 

It was probably about this time that the following in- 
cident occurred, which he related to the writer of this 
memoir. 

Having driven his father’s wagon to the County town, he 
found the Court in session. Curiosity led him to enter the 
Court Room for the first time, when he was so much capti- 
vated by the conduct of a trial and the oratory of the lawyers, 
that the domestic who accompanied him was unable to per- 
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suade him away. The latter was compelled to return with 
the wagon to the farm, leaving young Lewis on the spot 
who remained till the Court rose late in the evening, and 
early next morning appeared at his father’s house, to which 
he had returned on foot, with a stronger resolution than 
before to study the law if the consent of his parents could 
be obtained. His mother having at length agreed, he was 
removed to the City, and placed under the tuition of Robert 
Proud, (who then had the care of the Friends’ Public School) 
for the purpose of receiving instruction in the Latin lan- 
guage. . 

He continued about eighteen months with this venerabl 
preceptor whose cautious and correct history of Pennsyl- 
vania forms the only literary attempt to do justice to a sub- 
ject which ought, long ere this, to have more fully employed 
the philosopher and the historian. 

After leaving Proud, he went for a few months to a Ger- 
man school, in which language it is not recollected that he 
made much proficiency. At this time the proportion of 
persons in Pennsylvania who made use of that language 
alone, was much greater than at present; and an acquaint- 
ance with it was found very useful to those who practised 
in the County Courts, which the most eminent members of 
the Philadelphia Bar were then in the habit of regularly 
attending. 

Their quarterly journeys generally extended as far as 
Easton to the northward, and York to the westward. 

In the year 1770, Mr. Lewis had the gratification of com- 
mencing the study of the law under Nicholas Waln, Esquire, 
who, although still a young man, had acquired a high degree 
of eminence at the bar. 

Mr. Lewis’ application was intense and unremitted, and 
assisted by a quick perception and tenacious memory, his 
qualifications for admission at the expiration of his time 
were seldom surpassed. 

Before his admission he had more than the usual share of 
student’s duties to perform. He had been in this office 
about a year, when Mr, Waln,—who had been one of the 
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most gay and animated as well as one of the most industrious 
members of the bar,—was suddenly struck with serious 
religious impressions, which he »ublicly evinced by unex- 
pectedly kneeling down in meeting, and uttering a fervent 
and eloquent prayer. After recovering from a fit of illness, 
he determined to relinquish the practice of the law. 

Mr. Lewis remained in the office. His attachment and 
fidelity to his friend and preceptor; the abilities he had 
already manifested, and his knowledge of the business 
under the care of Mr. Waln, secured his confidence: and 
the clients to whose option it was left to employ other 
counsel and receive back their fees, or, at least in those 
cases where trials in Court were not to take place, to leave 
their causes under Mr. Lewis’ care, in many instances pre- 
ferred the latter. 

He was admitted in the Court of Common Pleas on motion 
of Miers Fisher, Esquire, at December Term 1773, being 
then nearly 22 years of age. 

The period was not unfavorable to a young beginner. 

Of the elder class only Mr. Chew and John Ross con- 
tinued in practice. In the ensuing year Mr. Chew was 
appointed Chief Justice, and the declining health of Mr. 
Ross with some other causes, rendered him no formidable 
opponent. 

Among his younger brethren, of whom the Court dockets 
of that day exhibit many truly respectable names, Mr. 
Lewis had to work his way, and he worked it with success. 
The entries of the last term of Common Pleas under the 
royal government evinced that, in the number of actions he 
then led the bar. This was the term of June 1776. 

On the 4th of July the Declaration of Independence sus- 
pended, till a new organization, all the business of the 
Courts. 

The first session of the Common Pleas at Philadelphia, 
when the style of process was altered from the King to the 
Commonwealth, was held in September 1777. 

Only six attorneys were entered as admitted to practice, 
whose names are recorded in the following order: John 
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Morris, John Haley, William Lewis, Andrew Robeson, 
Jacob Rush, and Jonathan D. Sergeant. 

The British army was at that time on its march from the 
head of the Elk to Philadelphia; and before the end of the 
month, the occupation of the City removed from it every 
vestige of the new form of government, and drove away 
every individual attached to it who had the means of escape. 

Mr. Lewis’ political opinions were always in favor of his 
country’s rights. 

In some of the subsequent agitations of party, he was not 
unfrequently charged with contrary sentiments, but his views 
were liberal, his spirit was independent, and he never gave 
way to popular delusion or popular violence. 

When the British standard was hoisted in Philadelphia, 
he retired to his friends in Chester County, with whom he 
continued, pursuing, however, his practice at those Courts 
which were beyond the reach of the enemies’ power, till the 
departure of their army restored the City its republican 
character. 

Mr. Lewis then renewed his station at the bar, which as 
well in its component members, as its forensic character, 
soon exhibited material changes. 

Subjects of higher importance than those which commonly 
fell to the lot of provincial judicatures were brought for- 
ward, motives competent to rouse all the latent energies of 
the mind, were constantly presenting themselves. The bar 
was chiefly composed of young men possessing aspiring 
minds and industrious habits. 

Mr. Wilson who had practiced with a limited reputation 
at Carlisle, George Ross from Lancaster, Edward Biddle 
from Reading, Gouverneur Morris occasionally, and occa- 
sionally Joseph Reed until he was chosen a member of the 
Supreme Executive Council, in conjunction with Mr. Ser- 
geant who was in August 1777 appointed Attorney Gen- 
eral, and Mr. Lewis, formed an assemblage of powerful 
and splendid talents which might have coped with an equal 
number of any other forum in America. The subsequent 
addition of Mr. Ingersoll who returned from Europe in 
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1779, and Mr. Bradford who shortly afterwards removed 
from York and on the resignation of Mr. Sergeant was ap- 
pointed Attorney General in 1780, augmented its celebrity. 

The whole faculties of the bar were soon put in requisition 
by the prosecutions which were commenced against some 
of the adherents of the British cause. 

The popular excitement against them was high, and the 
defense appeared to many a service of danger, but the intre- 
pidity of the bar did not allow them to shrink from the 
conflict. 

Among the defenders, Wilson and Ross took the lead. 
Mr. Lewis was, however, frequently employed, and always 
distinguished himself. 

In the defense of Chapman he urged with force and suc- 
cess the right of an individual in the commencement of a 
civil war to choose his party. 

Mr. Kean, Chief Justice, was a zealous and steady repub- 
lican, but independent in his principles and conduct. He 
discharged the duties of his office impartially and inflexibly. 
His decisions in favor of Chapman evinced the soundness of 
his judgment, and the disdain he felt for the popular clamor 
excited by the occasion. 

From the performance of these duties, often as painful as 
they were honorable, we trace the progress of Mr. Lewis to 
one not less delightful to humanity. 

In the year 1779, the Pennsylvania legislature took the 
lead in a public declaration of the illegality of that odious 
and disgraceful subjugation of fellow creatures which had 
so long stained the character of America. <A provision, 
perhaps necessarily imperfect, but carried as far as then 
appeared practicable, was made in favor of the descendants 
of Africa, by which a chance of emancipation to those then 
living, and a certainty of it to their issue, was secured. 

In support of this legislative act, an association of private 
individuals was speedily formed for the purpose of securing 
its benefits to those who were unable from ignorance, 
poverty, and depression, to defend themselves. 

Mr. Lewis became the champion of this order. With a 
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voluntary dereliction of all professional emolument, he 
strenuously and boldly pursued oppression into its artful 
recesses, and succeeded in securing to the injured African 
all the protection to be found in the text of the law. 

Thousands of the present generation of colored people are 
unconsciously indebted to him for his exertion, anxiety, and 
exposure, before they were born. This benevolent associa- 
tion was subsequently incorporated by an Act of Assembly. 

Benjamin Franklin was the first President, and Mr. Lewis 
retained till his death the rank of first and for a long time 
the most efficient of its counsellors. 

In the regular business of his profession Mr. Lewis soon 
acquired that ascendancy to which his talents and his indus- 
try entitled him. In him it was verified that genius never 
shines more brightly than when it is enforced by the closest 
industry. 

The great number of causes in which he was concerned, 
the judgment which directed, and the energies which accom- 
panied both the preparation and the management of the 
trials, evinced the justice of the general confidence that was 
reposed in him. In the doctrine of pleading, in questions on 
devises, and the nature of estates he was peculiarly felicitous. 
In mercantile law he was perhaps equally eminent. What- 
ever point he made in a cause, he was generally able to 
support as well by authority as by argument. 

The closeness of his reasoning was seldom weakened by 
unnecessary digressions, or impeded by the ebullitions of wit, 
or the illusions of fancy. Although pleasant and facetious 
in social conversation, his public speaking was rather of the 
grave and serious cast, and often of the highest syllogistic 
order, the premises he laid being finally carried on to 
conclusions which the hearer did not anticipate, but was 
ultimately obliged to acknowledge. 

Much of the business in those days was transacted in the 
Court of Common Pleas, on the bench of which, until Mr. 
Shippen accepted a seat in 1785, no lawyer was found. 
Hence a custom prevailed of introducing into jury trials 
authorities at full length. The bench was to be instructed 
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as well as the jury, and the latter were naturally placed on 
a level with the former by the manner in which these author- 
ities were explained and applied. Hence it became a com- 
mon course to load the table with books and to give a sort 
of elementary discussion to every question that arose. There 
was a method, a clearness, a force, in the manner of Mr. 
Lewis on such occasions, aided by a sonorous voice, a per- 
spicuous diction, and an earnestness of manner, which raised 
him high in the rank of popular orators. 

His language could not indeed be said to be always the 
most classical and correct. It possessed few of the higher 
elegancies of verbal selection, few of the nice and delicate 
embellishments which are the natural results of a regular 
education. He had been launched into business at so early 
an age, he had so closely pursued the solid and the useful, 
that he had no leisure to attain the beautiful. 

In the year 1787 he was elected a member of the legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, in which he soon attained a great 
ascendancy, and rendered a most important service to his 
fellow citizens. Many measures of the highest general in- 
terest adopted by that body, originated with him. One of 
these was the restitution of the Charter of the College of 
Philadelphia, which, in a paroxysm of political jealousy, had 
been taken from them in 1779; but a much more important 
procedure was the alteration of the Constitution of the State. 
Perhaps a more singular contrivance to produce precipita- 
tion and incaution in that department, when deliberation 
was a duty, and to generate slowness and irresolution, when 
vigor, promptitude, and secrecy were required, was never 
exhibited than in this Constitution. 

A single legislature, without check or control, possessing 
a power of hastily passing the most important laws, re- 
strained only by the necessity of publishing the bill for the 
consideration of their constituents, yet without requiring 
them to wait for obtaining a knowledge of their opinion; 
an Executive Council, composed of a member from every 
county multiplying as the number of counties increased, as 
a septennial judicature and an inefficient Council of Cen- 
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sors who were to revise the proceedings of the legislature, 
without the power to repeal what they saw the strongest 
reasons to condemn,—formed some of the features of this 
extraordinary form of government. 

The name of Franklin had been used to recommend it to 
popular acceptance, although it was believed by many that 
his placid acquiescence, together with some sportive effu- 
sions in answer to objections that were raised, was the 
greatest extent of the Patriarch’s exertions in its favor. 

To relieve the people of Pennsylvania from the operation 
of such a system was one of the earliest legislative efforts of 
Mr. Lewis. It was necessary however that he should pro- 
ceed with caution. In some parts of the State it had still 
many friends, as a product of the revolution. To approve 
it, was sometimes considered as a test of political rectitude. 
It was asserted that its opponents aimed at aristocratical in- 
novation not untinctured with the spirit of monarchy. 

On this account a procedure somewhat novel was adopted. 

At the close of one of the sessions of the legislature 
Mr. Lewis proposed, and it was resolved, that the mem- 
bers should at their next assembly individually state to the 
House the sentiments of their constituents on this important 
subject. 

The result was favorable, and in 1788 a majority was 
secured in favor of calling a convention, not openly to make 
a new Constitution, but to consider in what respects the old 
one required alteration and amendment. 

At the election of 1789 Mr. Lewis was returned a member, 
both of the legislature and of this convention. To the latter, 
however, he dedicated the chief portion of histime. It was 
composed of the first talents that Pennsylvania afforded, and 
it is much to be regretted that no report has been preserved of 
those exhibitions of science, argument, and eloquence, which 
characterized its debates. The mere reformation of the old 
constitution was abandoned as hopeless, but in the composi- 
tion of a new one some variety of opinion was manifested. 
Democratic inclinations prevailed with one party, while the 
other sought, in the establishment of a firm and active ex- 
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ecutive, in an independent judiciary, in a legislature of two 
branches, and in most carefully prescribing the limits of each 
and preventing encroachments on the functions of others, 
not to establish an aristocracy, but to secure a self-balanced 
government, possessing the united properties of cautious 
deliberation, energetic action, and uninfluenced decision. 

No one of the subjects before them occasioned more ani- 
mated discussions than the question of suffrage. In this 
Mr. Lewis was unsuccessful. The weight of Mr. Wilson 
thrown into the scale with the democratic members pre- 
ponderated, and a right of suffrage nearly unlimited has 
formed the only blemish of the work. In all other respects, 
and by some persons even in this respect, the Constitution 
of Pennsylvania has been regarded as an admirable model, 
as a careful discrimination in practice, and a sound delinea- 
tion in principle, of a representative republic, securing force 
to the government and freedom to the people. 

With these services terminated the labors of Mr. Lewis as 
a legislator. 

In the year 1789 the present Constitution of the United 
States having come into operation, he had the honor to re- 
ceive from the father of his country the appointment of At- 
torney of the United States for the District of Pennsylvania. 
The Commission bore date the 26th of September 1789. 

On the death of Mr. Hopkinson in 1791, Mr. Lewis ac- 
cepted the appointment of Judge of the District Court of the 
United States. He retained this station too short a time to 
afford more than a transient evidence of the impartiality 
and precision, the patience and inflexibility which character- 
ize a good judge and which in him were fully developed. 
Some years later, pecuniary considerations induced him to 
return to the bar, at which he remained till a year or two 
before his death. 

He did not find the eminence of his rank affected by his 
temporary absence from the bar. His business as counsel 
in matters of difficulty and value continued to be great, 
and for a long time his industry was undiminished. 

The Supreme Court and other judicatures of the United 
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States, with the higher tribunals of Pennsylvania, were the 
chief theatres of his employment, and his emoluments were 
as considerable as his reputation was exalted. 

But he was not a selfish, sordid man; his friendships were 
warm, his charities unrestrained. He had not the talent of 
laying up money, and when his business subsequently de- 
clined, his friends regretted that while it was in his power 
he had not made a more comfortable provision for himself 
in his old age. 

Although no longer in office, Mr. Lewis was not indiffer- 
ent or inactive in respect to political subjects. Warmly and 
uniformly attached to the Federal interest, in habits of close 
intimacy with many of the leading members of the general 
government, much respected by our illustrious President, 
and always alive to the true interests of his country—Mr. 
Lewis, on every occasion where it was suitable and proper, 
rendered his services to the public cause. 

His sentiments were sometimes conveyed to the public 
over his own signature, but his readers were more fre- 
quently left to discover the anonymous author by the vigor 
and pungency of his style, the closeness and soundness of 
his arguments. It is to be regretted that he never employed 
himself in a regular series of political disquisitions, which 
his masterly hand might have rendered of public and per- 
manent utility. 

He did not confine himself to the pen; he attended at 
public meetings, where his opinions were always delivered 
without disguise, and he always was ready to co-operate in 
those consultations and agencies which the nature of our 
government so frequently imposes on its active citizens. 

His health had at times suffered violent shocks, and truth 
requires the acknowledgment that, whether from that cause, 
from the advance of age, or rather from the unresisted 
temptations of indolence, his industry and attentions began 
a few years before his death to abate. The success of a 
lawyer depends on the exercise of those qualities. 

The advance of age is stated as one of the possible causes 
in the present instance. 
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The last two years of his life were spent at his delightful 
country seat on the banks of the Schuylkill, where he grati- 
fied his fondness for agriculture and his tastes for the 
beauties of nature. 

In the Summer of 1819 his constitution appeared to have 
received a fatal shock, under which he lingered for about 
two months, and on the 15th of August he expired, with a 
tranquillity and composure that could not be surpassed. 

A few days before his death he drew up his own will in 
the most correct, technical form, and appeared indeed to 
his last moments to possess the most serene and unclouded 
mind. 

He was interred in the burial ground of St. Peter’s Church 
in Philadelphia; and his brethren of the bar regretting his 
loss, passed a series of resolutions. 

Mr. Lewis was twice married. By his first wife [Rosanna 
Lort]* he had three children; by his second, [Frances 
Durdin] a lady descended from the eminent and honorable 
family of Esmond in Ireland, who still survives him, he left 
no issue. 


1“ Rosanna Lort” and “ Frances Durdin” inserted by G. C. L. ; not in 
manuscript. 
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WASHINGTON AFTER THE REVOLUTION, 1784-1799. 
BY WILLIAM 8. BAKER. 
(Continued from Vol. XIX. page 459.) 


1790. 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 1. 


At New York: “ January 1—The Vice-President, the 
Governor, the Senators, Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Town, foreign public characters, and all the 
respectable citizens, came between the hours of 12 and 3 
o’clock, to pay the compliments of the season to me—and 
in the afternoon a great number of gentlemen and ladies 
visited M™ Washington on the same occasion.””— Washing- 
ton’s Diary. 

“ January 2.—Exercised in the carriage with M™ Washington. .. . 
Drank tea at the Chief Justice’s of the U. States. January 3.—Went to 
St. Paul’s Chapel. January 4.—Informed the President of the Senate, and 
Speaker of the House of Representatives that I had some oral communica- 
tions to make to Congress when each house had a quorum, and desired to 
be informed thereof—and of the time and place they would receive them.! 
Walked round the Battery in the afternoon. January 5.—Several Mem- 
bers of Congress called in the forenoon to pay their respects on their arrival 
in town, but though a respectable Levee, at the usual hour, three o’clock, 
the visitors were not numerous. January 6.—Sat from half after 8 o’clock 
till 10 for the portrait painter, Mt Savage, to finish the picture of me which 
he had begun for the University of Cambridge. In the afternoon walked 
around the Battery. Miss Anne Brown stayed here, on a visit to M*™ 
Washington, to a family dinner.’’— Washington’s Diary. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 7. 
At New York: “ January 7.—About one o’clock ree’d a 
Committee from both Houses of Congress,’ informing me 





1 The second session of the first Congress commenced on the 4th of Jan- 
uary, 1790. Ten members only of the Senate having answered to their 
names, the Senate was adjourned for want of a quorum. A quorum of 
both houses appeared on the 6th. 

? Messrs. Strong and Izard, on the part of the Senate, and Messrs. Gil- 
man, Ames, and Seney, in behalf of the House of Representatives. 
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that each had made a house, and would be ready at any 
time I should appoint to receive the communications I had 
to make in the Senate Chamber. Named to-morrow, 11 
o’clock, for this purpose. 

“The following gentlemen dined here, viz: Messrs. 
[John] Langdon, [Paine] Wingate, [Caleb] Strong, and 
[William] Few, of the Senate, the Speaker [Frederick A. 
Muhlenberg], Gen' [Peter] Muhlenberg, and [Thomas] 
Scott, of Pennsylvania, Judge [Samuel] Livermore and 
[Abiel] Foster, of New Hampshire, [Fisher] Ames and 
[George] Thatcher and [Benjamin] Goodhue, of Massachu- 
setts, M* [Edanus] Burke, of South Carolina, and M* 
[Abraham] Baldwin, of Georgia.”— Washington’s Diary. 


“ January 8.—According to appointment, at 11 o’clock, I set out for the 
City Hall in my coach, preceded by Colonel Humphreys and Majt Jackson 
in uniform, (on my two white horses) and followed by Messrs. Lear and 
Nelson, in my chariot, and M* Lewis, on horseback, following them. In 
their rear was the Chief Justice of the United States and Secretary of the 
Treasury and War Departments, in their respective carriages, and in 
the order they are named. At the outer door of the hall I was met by 
the door-keepers of the Senate and House, and conducted to the door of the 
Senate Chamber; and passing from thence to the Chair through the Senate 
on the right, and House of Representatives on the left, I took my seat. 
The gentlemen who attended me followed and took their stand behind the 
Senators; the whole rising as Ientered. After being seated, at which time 
the members of both Houses also sat, I rose, (as they also did) and made 
my speech; delivering one copy to the President of the Senate, and another 
to the Speaker of the House of Representatives—after which, and being a 
few moments seated, I retired, bowing on each side to the assembly (who 
stood) as I passed, and descending to the lower hall, attended as before, I 
returned with them to my house. In the evening a great number of ladies, 
and many gentlemen visited M™ Washington. On this occasion I was 
dressed in a suit of clothes made at the Woolen Manufactory at Hartford, 
as the buttons also were.’’— Washington’s Diary. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 9. 
At New York: “ January 9.—Exercised with M™ Wash- 
ington and the children in the coach the 14 miles round.’ In 





1 The route was by the old Kings-Bridge road, which passed over Murray 
Hill, where Lexington Avenue now does, to McGowan’s Pass at about One 
Hundred and Eighth Street ; then across on a line with the Harlem River 
to Bloomingdale, and so down on the westerly side of the island. 
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the afternoon walked round the Battery.”— Washington’s 
Diary. 


“ January 10.—Went to St. Paul’s Chapel in the forenoon—wrote private 
letters in the afternoon for the Southern mail. January 11.—Communicated 
to both Houses, transcripts of the adoption and ratification of the New 
Constitution by the State of North Carolina.’ January 12.—About two 
o’clock a Committee of the Senate? waited on me with a copy of their ad- 
dress, in answer to my speech, and requesting to know at what time and 
place it should be presented. I named my own house, and Thursday next, 
at 11 o’clock, for the purpose. Just before Levee hour, a Committee from 
the House of Representatives® called upon me to know when and where 
they should deliver their address. I named 12 o’clock on Thursday... . 
A respectable, though not a full Levee to-day.’’— Washington’s Diary. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 14. 

At New York: “ January 14.—At the hours appointed, 
the Senate and House of Representatives presented their 
respective addresses—the members of both coming in car- 
riages, and the latter with the Mace preceding the Speaker. 
The address of the Senate was presented by the Vice- 
President—and that of the House by the Speaker thereof. 

“ The following gentlemen dined here to-day, viz: Messrs. 
[John] Henry and [William] Maclay, of the Senate—and 
Messrs. [Jeremiah] Wadsworth, [Jonathan] Trumbull, 
[William] Floyd, [Elias] Boudinot, [Henry] Wynkoop, 
[Joshua] Seney, [John] Page, [Richard Bland] Lee, and 
[George] Mathews, of the House of Representatives; and 
M' John Trumbull.”— Washington’s Diary. 


“ January 14.—Dined this day with the President. It was a great din- 
ner—all in the taste of high life. I considered it as a part of my duty asa 
Senator to submit to it, and am glad it is over. The President is a cold, 
formal man; but I must declare that he treated me with great attention. 
I was the first person with whom he drank a glass of wine. I was often 
spoken to by him. Yet he knows how rigid a republican I am.”’—Journal 
of William Maclay. 





1 November 21, 1789. 
2 Messrs. King, Izard, and Patterson. 
5 Messrs. Smith, of South Carolina, Clymer, and Lawrence. 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 165. 

At New York: “ January 15.—Snowing all day—but few 
ladies and gentlemen as visitors this evening to M™ Wash- 
ington.” — Washington’s Diary. 

“‘ January 16.—Exercised in the coach with M™ Washington and the two 
children, about 12 0’clock. January 17.—At home all day—not well. Jan- 
uary 18.—Still indisposed with an aching tooth, and swelled and inflamed 
gum. January 19.—Not much company at the Levee to-day —but the 
visitors were respectable. January 20.—A Report from the Secretary at 
War, on the subject of a National Militia, altered agreeably to the ideas I 


had communicated to him, was presented to me, in order to be laid before 
Congress."’"— Washington’s Diary. 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 21. 

At New York: “ January 21.—The following gentlemen 
dined here, viz: Messrs. [Oliver] Ellsworth, [William] Pat- 
terson, [Jonathan] Elmer, [Richard] Bassett, and [Benja- 
min] Hawkins, of the Senate—and Messrs. [Roger] Sher- 
man, [Lambert] Cadwalader, [George] Clymer, [Thomas] 
Hartley, [Daniel] Heister, [William] Smith, (Maryland) 
and [James] Jackson, of the House of Representatives— 
and Major [Samuel] Meredith, Treasurer of the United 
States.” — Washington’s Diary. 





“ January 22.—Exercised on horseback in the forenoon. Called in my 
ride on the Baron de Polnitz, to see the operation of his (Winlaw’s) thresh- 
ing machine.! . . . Many and respectable visitors to M™* Washington this 
evening. January 23.—Went with M™ Washington in the forenoon to see 
the Paintings of Mt Jn° Trumbull. January 24.—Went to St. Paul’s 
Chapel in the forenoon. Writing private letters in the afternoon. Jan- 
uary 25.—A Mr* Francis Bailey [printer of Philadelphia], introduced by 
Messrs. Scott and Hartley, of Pennsylvania, and M* White, of Virginia, 
offered a paper, in the nature of a Petition, setting forth a valuable dis- 
covery he had made of marginal figures for notes, certificates &c. which 
could not by the ingenuity of.man be counterfeited. January 26.—Exer-~ 
cised on horseback in the forenoon. The visitors at the Levee to-day were 





1The Baron de Poellnitz had a small farm in the vicinity of Murray 
Hill, where he tried experiments in agriculture. He wrote a pamphlet on 
the subject, and also suggested to Washington the propriety of establishing 
a farm under the patronage of the government. The baron was the in- 
ventor of various agricultural machines and implements, particularly a 
threshing machine and the horse-hoe. 
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numerous and respectable—among whom was the Vice-President and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. January 27.—Did business with 
the Secretaries of the Treasury and War.’’— Washington’s Diary. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 28. 

At New York: “ January 28.—The following gentlemen 
dined here, viz: the Vice-President, the Secretary of the 
Treasury — Messrs. [Philip] Schuyler, [Robert] Morris, 
[Ralph] Izard, [Tristram] Dalton and [Pierce] Butler, of 
the Senate; and Messrs. [William] Smith, (South Carolina,) 
[Michael] Stone, [James] Schureman, [Thomas] Fitzsim- 
mons, [Theodore] Sedgwick, [Daniel] Huger, and [James] 
Madison of the House of Representatives.” — Washington’s 
Diary. 


“* January 29.—Exercised on horseback this forenoon; during my ride, 
M [Samuel] Johnston, one of the Senators from North Carolina, who had 
just arrived, came to pay his respects, as did M* [William] Cushing, one of 
the Associate Judges—the latter came again about 3 o’clock, introduced by 
the Vice-President. . . . The visitors to M™ Washington this evening were 
numerous and respectable. January 80.—Exercised with M™ Washington 
and the children in the coach in the forenoon. Walked round the Battery 
in the afternoon. January 31.—Went to St. Paul’s Chapel in the forenoon. 
M* [James] Wilson, one of the Associate Judges of the Supreme Court, paid 
his respects to me after I returned from church. Spent the afternoon in 
writing letters to Mount Vernon.’’— Washington’s Diary. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 1. 

At New York: “ February 1.—Agreed on Saturday last 
to take M* McComb’s house," lately occupied by the Minister 
of France, for one year from and after the first day of May 
next.” — Washington’s Diary. 


“ February 2.— Exercised in the carriage with M™ Washington. On my 
return found M* [John] Blair, one of the Associate Judges, the Attorney- 
General of the United States [Edmund Randolph], and Col® Bland here. 
The Levee to-day was much crowded, and very respectable; among other 
company, the District Judge and Attorney, with the Marshall and all the 
Grand Jurors of the Federal District Court, (and a respectable body they 





1 The McComb house was situated on the west side of Broadway, a little 
below Trinity.Church; it was subsequently occupied as a hotel, and was 
called The Mansion House. The President moved to this house on the 23d 
of February. 
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were) attended. February 3.—Visited the apartments in the house of M* 
McComb’s—made a disposition of the rooms—fixed on some furniture of 
the Minister’s (which was to be sold, and was well adapted to particular 
public rooms)—and directed additional stables to be built.”"— Washington’s 
Diary. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 4. 

At New York: “ February 4.—The following company 
dined here, viz: The Vice-President, the Chief Justice of 
the United States [John Jay], Judges [William] Cushing, 
[James] Wilson, and [John] Blair, of the Supreme Court ; 
the Attorney-General of the United States (Randolph) ; the 
Marshall, Attorney, and Clerk of the District, viz: Smith, 
Harrison, and Troup; M* [William 8.] Johnson and M* 
[Benjamin] Hawkins, of the Senate, and the Secretaries of 
the Treasury and War Departments, to wit :—Hamilton and 
Knox.”— Washington’s Diary. 


‘“\ February 5.—Received from Doctt [Hugh] Williamson, of North 
Carolina, a list of names whom he thought would be proper to fill the 
Revenue offices in that State. Submitted the same to the Senators of that 
State for their inspection and alteration. February 6.—Walked to my 
newly engaged lodgings to fix on a spot for a new stable which I was about 
to build. Agreed with —— to erect one 30 feet square, 16 feet pitch, to 
contain 12 single stalls ; a hay loft, racks, mangers, &c; planked floor, and 
underpinned with stone, with windows between each stall, for £65. Feb- 
ruary 7.—Went to St. Paul’s in the forenoon. February 8.—Nominated 
officers for the Revenue department in North Carolina. M* [James] Ire- 
dell as an Associate Judge; . . . likewise Major Samuel Shaw, as Consul 
for Canton, in China. February 9.—A good deal of company at the Levee 
to-day. Exercised on horseback in the forenoon. February 10.—Sat from 
9 until 11 o’clock for Mt Trumbull to draw my picture in his historical 
pieces [the battles of Trenton and Princeton].’’— Washington’s Diary. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 11. 

At New York: “ February 11.—Exercised on horse- 
back in the forenoon. The following gentlemen dined 
here, viz: Messrs. [George] Leonard and [Jonathan] Groal 
[Grout], of Massachusetts; [Benjamin] Huntington and 
[Jonathan] Sturges, of Connecticut; [Peter] Silvester, of 
New York; [Thomas] Sinnickson, of New Jersey ; [George] 
Gale, of Maryland; and [Theodoric] Bland, [Josiah] Par- 
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ker and [Andrew] Moore, of Virginia.”— Washington’s 
Diary. 


“ February 12.—Sat from 9 o’clock until 11, for Mt John Trumbull, for 
the purpose of drawing my picture. A good deal of company (gentlemen 
and ladies) to visit M™ Washington this afternoon. February 13.—Walked 
in the forenoon to the house to which I am about to remove. Gave direc- 
tions for the arrangement of the furniture, &c. and had some of it put up. 
February 14—At home all day—writing private letters to Virginia. 
February 15.—Sat between 9 and 11, for Mt John Trumbull. February 16. 
—Intended to have used exercise on horseback, but the weather prevented 
my doing it. Rid to my intended habitation, and gave some directions re- 
specting the arrangement of the furniture. The Levee to-day was thin. 
Received some papers from the Secretary at War respecting a correspondence 
to be opened between Col* Hawkins, of the Senate, and Mt McGillivray,! 
of the Creek Nation, for the purpose of getting the latter, with some other 
chiefs of that nation to this place, as an expedient to avert a war with them.” 
— Washington's Diary. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18. 

At New York: “ February 18.—Sat for Mt Trumbull from 
9 o’clock till 10; after which exercised in the post-chaise 
with M™ Washington. On our return home called on M™ 
Adams, lady of the Vice-President. The following com- 
pany dined here to-day, viz:—Judge Cushing and his 
lady; the Postmaster General [Samuel Osgood] and his 
lady, and Messrs. [Elias] Boudinot, [Samuel] Griffin, [Isaac] 
Coles, [Elbridge] Gerry, and [Alexander] White, and their 
ladies.” — Washington’s Diary. 


“ February 19.—Exercised on horseback about 9 o’clock. "Walked after- 
wards to my new house. Received a Capt Drew, Comt of a British sloop 
of war, sent express to Sir John Temple, Consul-General of that nation in 
the United States. The visitors this evening to M™ Washington were 
numerous and respectable. February 20.—Sat from 9 until 11, for M* 
Trumbull. Walked afterwards to my new house—then rode a few miles 





1 Alexander McGillivray was the son of a Scottish trader of that name, 
who married the daughter of the principal chief of the Creek nation, 
whose domain originally included the whole of Florida and a greater 
portion of Alabama and Georgia. He received a liberal education at 
Charleston, and was also placed for a time in a business house at Savannah. 
McGillivray was finally chosen by the Creeks for their principal sachem or 
king. 
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with M™ Washington and the children before dinner; after which I again 
visited my new house in my coach (because it rained). February 21.— 
Went to St. Paul’s Chapel in the forenoon—wrote letters respecting my 
domestic concerns afterwards. February 22.—Set seriously about removing 
my furniture to my new house. Two of the gentlemen of the family had 
their beds taken there, and would sleep there .to-night.”— Washington’s 
Diary. 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 

At New York: “ February 23.—Few or no visitors at the 
Levee to-day, from the idea of my being on the move. 
After dinner, M™ Washington, myself, and children re- 
moved, and lodged at our new habitation.”— Washington’s 


Diary. 


‘“( February 24.—Employed in arranging matters about the house and 
fixing matters. February 25.—Engaged as yesterday. In the afternoon a 
Committee of Congress presented an Act for enumerating the inhabitants 
of the United States. February 26.—A numerous company of gentlemen 
and ladies were here this afternoon. Exercised on horseback this forenoon. 
February 27.—Sat for M*t Trumbull this forenoon; after which exercised 
in the coach with M™ Washington and the children. February 28.—Went 
to St. Paul’s Chapel in the forenoon. Wrote letters on private business 
afterwards.’’— Washington’s Diary. 


MONDAY, MARCH 1. 

At New York: “ March 1.—Exercised on horseback this 
forenoon, attended by M* John Trumbull, who wanted to 
see me mounted. 

“Informed the House of Representatives (where the Bill 
originated) that I had given my assent to the act for taking 
a Census of the People.” '— Washington’s Diary. 


‘‘ March 2.—Much and respectable company was at the Levee to-day. 
March 8.—Exercised on horseback between 9 and 11 o’clock.’’— Washington’s 
Diary. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 4. 

At New York: “ March 4.—Sat from 9 until half after 

10 o’clock for M* Trumbull. The following gentlemen 





1 The census directed to be made by the Act of Congress of March 1, 
1790, made the population of the United States to consist of 3,921,326 
persons; this included 697,697 slaves. 
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dined here to-day, viz :—the Vice-President, Messrs. [John] 
Langdon, [Paine] Wingate, [Tristram] Dalton, [Caleb] 
Strong, [Oliver] Ellsworth, [Philip] Schuyler, [Rufus] 
King, [William] Patterson, [Robert] Morris, [William] 
McClay, [Richard] Bassett, [John] Henry, [William 8.] 
Johnson, [Benjamin] Hawkins, [Ralph] Izard, [Pierce] 
Butler, and [William] Few, all of the Senate.”— Washing- 
ton’s Diary. 


‘“t March 4.—Dined with the President of the United States. It was a 
dinner of dignity. All the Senators were present and the Vice-President. 
I looked often around the company to find the happiest faces. Wisdom, 
forgive me if I wrong thee, but I thought folly and happiness most nearly 
allied. The President seemed to bear in his countenance a settled aspect 
of melancholy. No cheering ray of convivial sunshine broke through the 
cloudy gloom of settled seriousness. At every interval of eating or drinking 
he played on the table with a fork or knife, like a drumstick.’’—Journal of 
William Maclay. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 65. 

At New York: “ March 5.—A very numerous company 
of ladies and gentlemen here this evening.” — Washington’s 
Diary. 

“* March 6.—Exercised in the coach with M™ Washington and the chil- 
dren, and in the afternoon walked round the Battery. March 7.—At home 
all day—writing letters on private business. March 9.—A good many 
gentlemen attended the Levee to-day—among whom were many members 
of Congress. March 10.—Exercised on horseback between 9 and 11 o’clock. 
On my return had a long conversation with Col® [Marinus] Willet, who 
was engaged to go as a private agent, but for public purposes to Mt McGil- 
livray, principal chief of the Creek Nation.” — Washington's Diary. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 11. 

At New York: “ March 11.—The following gentlemen 
dined here to-day, viz:—M"* [George] Read, of the Senate, 
the Speaker, and the following gentlemen of the House of 
Representatives, viz :—Messrs. [Nicholas] Gilman, [Benja- 
min] Goodhue, [Fisher] Aimes, [Jeremiah] Wadsworth, 
[Jonathan] Trumbull, [Egbert] Benson, [John] Lawrence, 
Peter Muhlenberg, [Henry] Wynkoop, [John] Vining, 
[Daniel] Carroll, [Benjamin] Contee, [James] Madison, 

VoL. xx.—4 
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[John] Page, and [Thomas] Sumpter—also Judge [Gun- 
ning] Bedford and M* John Trumbull.” — Washington’s 
Diary. 


“ March 12.—Exercised in the Post chaise with M™ Washington from 10 
o’clock till near 12. Signed the Passport which was to be committed to 
Col* Willet for M* Gillivray and other Chiefs of the Creek Nation of In- 
dians, and other papers necessary for his setting out on this business. A 
Pretty numerous company of visiters this evening to M™ Washington’s 
Levee. March 13.—Exercised about 11 o’clock with M™ Washington & 
the Children, in the coach. March 14.—Went to St. Paul’s Chapel in the 
forenoon—wrote letters on private business afterwards. March 15.—Re- 
ceived an Address from the Roman Catholics of the United States, presented 
by Mr [Charles] Carroll of the Senate, Mt [Daniel] Carroll & M* [Thomas] 
Fitzsimmons of the House of Representatives and many others, Inhabitants 
of the City of New York. .. . And M* Few, Senator from the State of 
Georgia, presented me with the copy of an Address from that State re- 
quiring to know, when it would be convenient for me to receive it in form. 
March 16.—Exercised on horseback between 10 & 12 o’clock: previous to 
this, I was visited (having given permisn.) by a Mr. Warner Miflin, one 
of the People called Quakers ; active in pursuit of the Measures laid before 
Congress for emancipating the Slaves.? . . . The day being bad, not many 
visiters attended the Levee. At it Mr. Smith of South Carolina, presented 
the copy of an Address from the Intendant and —— of the City of Charles- 
ton, and was told that I would receive it in form on Thursday at 11 o’clock. 
March 17.—Gave Mr. Few notice that I would receive the address of the 
Legislature of Georgia to morrow at half after ten o’clock.’’— Washington’s 
Diary. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 18. 
At New York: “ March 18.—At half past 10 I received 
the address of the Legislature of Georgia—presented by 





1 Colonel Marinus Willett acquitted himself so well of the duty assigned 
him that the chiefs of the Creek nation, with McGillivray at their head, 
were induced to repair to New York. Negotiations were immediately en- 
tered upon, which terminated in a treaty of peace, signed on the 7th of 
August and formally ratified on the 13th. 

2On February 12 a petition from the Yearly Meeting of Quakers for 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and the western parts of Maryland 
and Virginia, seconded by another from New York, was presented to Con- 
gress, praying for the abolition of the slave-trade. Another was presented 
the next day from the Pennsylvania Society for promoting the Abolition 
of Slavery, signed by Dr. Franklin as president, on the same subject. These 
petitions and proceedings thereon produced much agitation in Congress and 
throughout the country during the spring of 1790. 
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M' Few the Senator & the 3 Representatives of the State in 
Congress [Abraham Baldwin, James Jackson, and George 
Matthews]. At 11 o’clock the address from the Intendant 
and Wardens of the City of Charleston was presented by 
Mr’ Smith. 

“The following Gentlemen dined here, viz:—Messrs. 
[Samuel] Livermore, [Abiel] Foster, [George] Partridge, 
[George] Thatcher, [Roger] Sherman, [Thomas] Fitzsim- 
mons, [Thomas] Hartley, [Joshua] Seney, [Richard H.] 
See, [Edanus] Burke, [Thomas T.] Tucker, [Abraham] 
Baldwin, [James] Jackson & [George] Mathews of the 
Representatives in Congress—and M* [Samuel A.] Otis, 
Secretary of the Senate, and M* [John] Beckley Clerk of 
the House of Representatives. 

“In the Evening (about 8 o’clock) I went with M™ Wash- 
ington to the assembly where there were betwn. 60 & 70 
Ladies & many Gentlemen.” — Washington’s Diary. 


“ March 19.—Exercised on Horseback betwn. 9 and 11 0’clock. March 
20.—Exercised in the Coach with Mt Washington and the Children. 
March 21.—Went to St. Paul’s Chappel in the forenoon—wrote private 
letters in the afternoon. Received M* Jefferson, Minister of State about 
one o’clock.1 March 22.—Sat for Mt Trumbull for my Picture in his His- 
torical pieces—after which conversed for more than an hour with M' Jef- 
ferson on business relative to the duties of his office. March 23.—A full & 
very respectable Levee to day. March 24.—Prevented from Riding by the 
unfavourableness of the weather.’’— Washington's Diary. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 25. 

At New York: “ March 25.—Went in the forenoon to 
the Consecration of Trinity Church, when a Pew was con- 
structed, and set apart for the President of the United Sts.? 





1 Thomas Jefferson had been called to Washington’s cabinet as Secretary 
of State on his return from France, where he had resided as minister for 
some time. After a tedious journey of a fortnight from Monticello, Mr. 
Jefferson reached New York on the 21st of March. 

2 The original building of Trinity Church, the first Episcopal church 
organized in the province of New York, was erected in 1696 and enlarged 
in 1737. It was destroyed in the great fire of September 21, 1776, and the 
building consecrated this day was erected in 1788 on the same site, Broad- 
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“The following Company dined here to day, viz :—The 
Chief Justice Jay & his Lady, Gen]. Schuyler & his Lady, 
the Secretary of the Treasury and his Lady, the Secretary 
of War & his Lady & M™ Greene, the Secretary of State 
(M’ Jefferson) M* [Charles] Carroll & M* [John] Henry of 
Senate, Judge [James] Wilson, Messrs. [James] Madison 
& [John] Page of the Ho. of Representatives, and Col° 
[William Stephens] Smith Marshall of the District.”— 
Washington’s Diary. 

‘“‘ March 26.—The company this evening was thin, especially of Ladies. 
March 27.—Exercised in the coach with M™ Washington and the children. 
March 28.—Went to St. Paul’s Chapel in the forenoon. March 29.—Exer- 
cised on Horseback in the forenoon—and called at Col® [Anthony] Walton 
White’s. March 30.—Exercised in the Post Chaise with M™ Washington. 


The Company at the Levee to day was numerous & respectable. March 
81.—Exercised on Horseback.’’— Washington’s Diary. 


THURSDAY, ARRIL 1. 

At New York: “ April 1.—The following Company dined 
here to day, viz:—Governor Clinton, [Pierre Van Cort- 
landt] the Speaker of the Senate & [Gulian Verplanck of 
the] House of Representatives of the State of New York, 
Judge Duane, Baron de Steuben and M* Arthur Lee. Mt 
[Rufus] King of the Senate, and the following members of 
the House of Representatives—M* [George] Leonard, M* 
[Theodore] Sedgwick, M* [Jonathan] Grout, M* [Jeremiah] 
Van Rensalaer, M* [John] Hathorne, M* [George] Clymer, 
M® [Daniel] Heister, M* [Michael] Stone, M* [Hugh] Wil- 
liamson, M* [John B.] Ash, and M* [Daniel] Huger.”— 
Washington’s Diary. 


“* April 2.—But a thin company this Evening, on acct. of the badness of 
the weather, & its being good friday. April 8.—Exercised in the Coach 
with M™ Washington and the Children. April 4.—At home all day—un- 
well. April 5.—Exercised with M™ Washington in the Post Chaise. April 
6.—Sat for M' Savage, at the request of the Vice President, to have my 





way, opposite Wall Street. During the exercises, Washington and his 
family were seated in the richly ornamented pew, with a canopy over it, 
set apart by the wardens and vestrymen for the President of the United 
States. 
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Portrait drawn for him.! The Company at the Levee to day was thin,—the 
day was bad. April 7.—Exercised with M™ Washington in the Post- 
Chaise.”’— Washington’s Diary. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 8. 

At New York: “April 8.—The following Company 
dined here, viz:—of the House of Representatives—M* 
[Elbridge] Gerry, M* [Benjamin] Huntington, M' [Lambert] 
Cadwalader, M* [Elias] Boudinot, M* [Thomas] Sinnickson, 
M' [Thomas] Scott, M" [George] Gale, M* [Josiah] Parker, 
M' [Andrew] Moore, & M* [John] Browne, of the Treasury 
Department, the Comptroller (M* [Nicholas] Eveleigh), the 
Auditor (M* [Oliver] Wolcot) & the Register M* [Joseph] 
Nourse—and of the Commissioners of Accts. Genl. [Wil- 
liam] Irvine, and M* [John] Kean—together with M* 
[Christopher] Gore, attorney for the District of Massachu- 
setts.” — Washington’s Diary. 


“‘ April 9.—Exercised on Horseback in the forenoon. The company who 
visited M™ Washington this afternoon was very numerous both of Gentle- 
men & Ladies. April 10.—Exercised in the Coach with M™ Washington 
and the Children—walked in the afternoon around the Battery and through 
some of the principal Streets of the City. In the afternoon the Secretary 
of State submitted for my approbation Letters of credence for M' [ William] 
Short as Charge de Affaires, at the Court of Versailles. April 11.—Went 
to Trinity Church in the forenoon—and [wrote] several private letters in the 
afternoon. April 12.—Exercised on Horseback after which did business 
with the Secretaries of the Treasury and War Departments. April 13.— 
Exercised on Horseback about 10 o’clock. A good deal of Company at the 
Levee to day. April 14.—Exercised in the Post Chaise with M™ Wash- 
ington.’’— Washington’s Diary. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 15. 

At New York: “ April 15.—The Vice Presideut & Lady, 
the Chief Justice of the United States & Lady, M* [Ralph] 
Izard & Lady, M* [Tristram] Dalton & Lady, Bishop [Sam- 
uel] Provost & Lady, Judge [Cyrus] Griffin & Lady Chris- 
tina, Col? [Samuel] Griffin & Lady, Col* [William 8.] 
Smith & Lady, the Secretary of State, M* [John] Langdon, 





1 This portrait is now owned by Henry Adams, a great-grandson of John 
Adams. 
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Mr’ [Rufus] King & Major [Pierce] Butler. M™ King was 
invited but was indisposed.”— Washington’s Diary. 


‘“‘ April 16.—Had a long conference with the Secretary of State on the 
subject of Diplomatic appointments & on the proper places & characters for 
Consuls or Vice Consuls. After which I exercised on Horseback. The 
Visiters of Gentlemen and Ladies to M™ Washington this evening were very 
numerous. April 17.—Exercised in the Coach with M™ Washington and 
the children. April 18.—At home all day—the weather being very stormy 
& bad, wrote private letters. April 19.—Prevented from beginning my 
tour upon Long Island to day from the wet of yesterday and the unfavour- 
ableness of the morning.’’— Washington's Diary. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 20. 

At Long Island: ‘ April 20.—About 8 o’clock (having 
previously sent over my Servants, Horses, and Carriage) I 
crossed to Brooklyn and proceeded to Flat Bush—thence 
to Utrich [New Utrecht]—thence to Gravesend—thence 
through Jamaica where we lodged at a Tavern kept by 
one Warne—a pretty good and decent house,—at the house 
of a M’ Barre, at Utrich, we dined,—the man was obliging 
but little else to recommend it. ... From Brooklyn to 
Flatbush is called 5 miles, thence to Utrich 6—to Gravesend 
2—and from thence to Jamaica 14—in all this day 27 miles.” 
— Washington’s Diary. 





“« April 21.—The morning being clear & pleasant we left Jamaica about 
eight o’clock, & pursued the Road to South Hempstead, passing along the 
South edge of the plain of that name. . . . We baited in South Hemp- 
stead, (10 miles from Jamaica) at the House of one Simmonds, formerly a 
Tavern, now of private entertainment for money.—From thence turning 
off to the right, we fell into the South Rd. at the distance of about five 
miles where we came in view of the Sea. . .. We dined at one Ketchum’s. . .. 
After dinner we proceeded to a Squire Thompson’s. April 22.—About 8 
o’clock we left Mt Thompson’s—halted awhile at one Greens distant 11 
miles and dined [at] Harts Tavern in Brookhaven township, five miles 
farther. . . . From Hart’s we struck across the Island for the No. side 
passing the East end of the Brushey Plains—and Koram [Corum] 8 miles— 
thence to Setakit 7 miles more to the House of a Capt. Roe, which is toler- 
ably dect. with obliging people in it. April 23.—About 8 o’clock we left 
Roe’s, and baited the Horses at Smiths Town at a Widow Blidenberg’s a 
decent House 10 miles from Setalkat—thence 15 miles to Huntington 
where we dined—and afterwards proceeded seven miles to Oyster-Bay, to 
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the House of a M* Young (private and very neat and decent) where we 
lodged. The house we dined at in Huntingdon was kept by a Widow 
Platt, and was tolerably good. April 24.—Left Mt Young’s before 6 
o’clock and passing Musqueto [now Glen] Cove, breakfasted at a Mt Un- 
derdunck’s [Henry Onderdonk] at the head of a little bay ; where we were 
kindly received and well entertained.—This Gentleman works a Grist & 
two Paper Mills, the last of which he seems to carry on with spirit, and to 
profit—diste. from Oyster-bay 12 miles.—From hence to Flushing where we 
dined is 12 more—& from thence to Brooklyne through Newton (the way 
we travelled and which is a mile further than to pass through Jamaica) is 
18 miles more. . . . Before sundown we had crossed the Ferry and was at 
home.’’— Washington’s Diary. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 25. 


At New York: “ April 25.—Went to Trinity Church, 
and wrote letters home after dinner.” — Washington’s Diary. 


‘“¢ April 26.—Appointed a quarter before three to-morrow to receive from 
the Senators of the State of Virgna. an address from the Legislature there- 
of. April 27.—At the time appointed, Messrs. [Richard Henry] Lee & 
[John] Walker (the Senators from Virginia) attended, & presented the 
Address as mentioned yesterday & and received an answer toit. A good 
deal of respectable company was at the Levee to day.”— Washington’s 
Diary. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 29. 

At New York: “ April 29.—The following Gentlemen 
dined here, viz:—of the Senate, Messrs. [Caleb] Strong, 
Doctr. [William 8.] Johnston, M* [William] Patterson, M' 
[Robert] Morris, M* [Charles] Carroll, M* [Richard Henry] 
Lee, M* [John] Walker, Govr. [Samuel] Johnston & Mr’ 
[James] Gunn—and of the House of Representatives, M* 
[Jonathan] Sturges, M* [Egbert] Benson, M* [William] 
Floyd, M* [James] Schureman, M* [John] Vining, M* 
[William] Smith, Maryland, M* [Theodoric] Bland, and 
Mr’ [Thomas] Sumpter.”— Washington’s Diary. 


‘¢ April 80.—The Visitors to M™ Washington this evening were not nu- 
merous. May 1.—Exercised in the Coach with M™ Washington & the 
children in the forenoon—& on foot in the afternoon. May 2.—Went to 
Trinity Church in the forenoon—writing letters on private business in the 
afternoon. May 3.—Exercised on Horseback about 9 o’clock. May 4.—Ex- 
ercised in the forenoon on Horseback. A respectable Company at the 
Levee to-day.””— Washington’s Diary. 
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THURSDAY, MAY 6. 

At New York: “ May 6.—Exercised on horseback in the 
forenoon.—The following, out of several others who were 
invited, but prevented by sickness, dined here, viz:—M* 
[Paine] Wingate, M* [ William] Maclay, M* [John] Walker 
(of the Senate) and Messrs. [Nicholas] Gilman, [Fisher] 
Aimes, Gen]. Muhlenberg, [Henry] Wynkoop, [John] Page 
and Lady, [William] Smith So. Carolina & Lady, and M* 
[Alexander] White & his Lady of the House of Represent- 
atives.”— Washington’s Diary. 


“ May 6.—Went to dine with the President agreeably to invitation. He 
seemed in more good humor than I ever saw him, though he was so deaf 
that I believe he heard little of the conversation. We had ladies, Mrs, 
Smith, Mrs. Page and Mrs. White. Their husbands all with them.”’”— 
Journal of William Maclay. 


FRIDAY, MAY 7. 

At New York: “ May 7.—Exercised in the forenoon. . . 
Much Company—Gentlemen & Ladies—visited M™ Wash- 
ington this Evening.” — Washington’s Diary. 


‘‘ May 8.—Exercised in the Coach with M™ Washington & the Children 
in the forenoon. May 9.—Indisposed with a bad cold, and at home all day 
writing letters on private business.” — Washington's Diary. 


MONDAY, MAY 10. 

At New York: “ May 10.—A severe illness with which 
I was siezed the 10th of this month and which left me in 
a convalescent state for several weeks after the violence of 
it had passed; & little inclination to do more than what 
duty to the public required at my hands occasioned the 
suspension of this Diary.”— Washington’s Diary. 


Incessant application to business made severe inroads upon Washington’s 
health, and on the 10th of May he was seized with a ‘‘severe illness,” as 
he records in the Diary, which reduced him to the verge of dissolution. 
He was confined to his chamber for several weeks. His chief difficulty was 
inflammation of the lungs, and he suffered from general debility until the 
close of the session of Congress in August. 
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SATURDAY, MAY 15. 

At New York: “ May 15.—Called to see the President. 
Every eye full of tears. His life despaired of. Dr. Mac 
Knight told me he would trifle neither with his own char- 
acter nor the public expectation; his danger was imminent, 
and every reason to expect that the event of his disorder 
would be unfortunate.”—Journal of William Maclay. 


‘¢ May 22.—The President has been exceedingly unwell; had the fears of 
those acquainted with his situation been verified, the consequences would 
have been alarming.’’—Oliver Wolcott to Oliver Wolcott, Sen. 


MONDAY, MAY 24. 

At New York: “ New York, May 26.—The President of 
the United States is so far recovered that he rode out in his 
carriage on Monday last [May 24].”—Pennsylvania Packet, 
May 29. 


““ May 25.—By late accounts from New York, we are informed that the 
President of the United States has been exceedingly indisposed, but we 
rejoice at the authentic information of his being much relieved.’’—New 
Brunswick Gazette. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 1. 

At New York: “New York, June 2.—We have the 
pleasure to felicitate the public, that the President of the 
United States has so far recovered his health, that he yes- 
terday [June 1] saw company at his house, and received the 
congratulations of many respectable characters on the oc- 
casion.”— Pennsylvania Packet, June 7. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 8. 

At New York: “I have a few days since had a severe 
attack of the peripneumony kind; but am now recovered, 
except in point of strength. My physicians advise me to 
more exercise and less application to business.” — Washing- 
ton to the Marquis de Lafayette. 


MONDAY, JUNE 7. 
Leaves New York: “ New York, June 6.—To-morrow 
[June 7] I go on a sailing party of three or four days with 
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the President. . . . The President is perfectly reestablished, 
and looks better than before his illness.” — Thomas Jefferson 
to William Short. 


“« New York, June 10.—Yesterday afternoon [June 9] the PRESIDENT 
of the UniTED Stares returned from Sandy Hook and the fishing banks, 
where he had been for the benefit of the sea air, and to amuse himself in 
the delightful recreation of fishing. We are told he has had excellent 
sport, having himself caught a great number of sea-bass and black fish— 
the weather proved remarkably fine, which, together with the salubrity of 
the air and wholesome exercise, rendered this little voyage extremely agree- 
able, and cannot fail, we hope, of being very serviceable to a speedy and 
complete restoration of his health.’’—Pennsylvania Packet, June 12. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 24. 

At New York: “June 24.—Exercised on horseback 
betwn. 5 & 7 o’clock, A.M. Entertained the following 
Gentlemen at Dinner, viz:—Messrs. [Elbridge] Gerry, 
[Benjamin] Goodhue, [Jonathan] Grout, [George] Leonard, 
[Benjamin] Huntington, [Egbert] Benson, [Elias] Boudinot, 
[Lambert] Cadwalader, [Thomas] Sinnickson, [Daniel] 
Heister, [Thomas] Scott, [Benjamin] Contee, [Michael] 
Stone, [John] Browne, and Morse [?] of the House of 
Representatives.” — Washington’s Diary. 


‘* June 25.—Constant & heavy Rain all day, prevented Company from 
visiting M™ Washington this afternoon & all kinds of Exercise. June 26. 
—Exercised in the Coach with M™ Washington & the Children & by walk- 
ing in the afternoon. June 27.—Went to Trinity Church in the forenoon— 
and employed myself in writing business [letters] in the afternoon. June 
28.—Exercised between 5 & 7 o’clock in the morning & drank Tea with M™ 
Clinton (the Governors Lady) in the afternoon. June 29.—Exercised be- 
tween 5 & 7 o’clock in the morning on horseback. A good deal of Com- 
pany, amongst which several strangers and some foreigners at the Levee to 
day.”’— Washington's Diary. 


THURSDAY, JULY 1. 

At New York: “ July 1.—Exercised between 5 and 7 
o’clock on Horseback. . . . The following Gentn. & Ladies 
dined here, to day, viz:—The Secretary of State, Secretary 
of the Treasury, and Secretary at War & their Ladies— 
M’ [Tristram] Dalton & M* [Rufus] King & their Ladies, 
M’ [Pierce] Butler & his two daughters—M* [Benjamin] 
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Hawkins, M* [Joseph] Stanton, & M* [Theodore] Foster, & 
M? [Ralph] Izard.—The Chief Justice & his Lady, Genl. 
Schuyler & M™ Izard were also invited but were otherwise 
engaged.” — Washington’s Diary. 


“ July 2.—Exercised between 5 & 7 on horseback. . . . Much company 
of both Sexes to visit M™ Washington this evening. July 3.—Exercised 
between 9 and 11 in the Coach with M™ Washington and the Children. 
July 4.—Went to Trinity Church in the forenoon. This day [Sunday] 
being the Anniversary of The declaration of Independency the celebration 
of it was put of until to morrow.’’— Washington’s Diary. 


MONDAY, JULY 5. 

At New York: “ July 5.—The members of the Senate, 
House of Representatives, Public Officers, Foreign Char- 
acters &c. The Members of the Cincinnati, Officers of the 
Militia, &c. came with the compliments of the day to me— 
about one o’clock a sensible Oration was delivered in St. 
Paul’s Chapel by M* Brockholst Livingston, on the occasion 
of the day. . . . In the afternoon many Gentlemen & ladies 
visited M™ Washington. I was informed this day by Gen- 
eral Irvine (who reed. the acct. from Pittsburgh) that the 
Traitor Arnold was at Detroit & had viewed the Militia in 
the Neighbourhood of it twice.”— Washington’s Diary. 


“ July 5.—All the town was in arms; grenadiers, light infantry, and 
artillery passed the Hall, and the firing of cannon and small-arms, with 
beating of drums, kept all in uproar. The motion [for the Senate to ad- 
journ] was carried, and now all of us repaired to the President’s. We got 
some wine, punch, and cakes. From hence we went to St. Paul’s, and heard 
the anniversary of independence pronounced by a Mr. B. Livingston. The 
church was crowded. I could not hear him well. Some said it was fine. 
I could not contradict them. I was in the pew next to General Washing- 
ton. Part of his family and Senators filled the seats with us.”—Journal of 
William Maclay. 


TUESDAY, JULY 6. 

At New York: “ July 6.—Exercised on Horseback betwn. 
5 & 7 o’clock in the morning,—at 9 o’clock I sat for M* 
Trumbull to finish my pictures in some of his historical 
pieces. Announced to the House of Representatives (where 
the Bills originated) my Assent to the Acts which were 
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presented to me on Friday last.—One of which Authorizes 
the President to purchase the whole, or such part of that 
tract of Land situate in the State of New York, commonly 
called West-point as shall be by him judged requisite for 
the purpose of such fortifications & Garrisons as may be 
necessary for the defence of the same. 

“The visitors were few to day, on acct. of the numbers 
that paid their compliments yesterday. July 7.—Exercised 
between 5 & 7 this morning on Horseback.” — Washington’s 
Diary. 

THURSDAY, JULY 8. 

At New York: “ July 8.—Sat from 9 o’clock till after 10 
for M' John Trumbull who was drawing a Portrait of me 
at full length which he intended to present to M™ Washing- 
tent... 

“The following Gentlemen dined here to day—viz— 
Messrs. [Paine] Wingate, [Caleb] Strong, [William] Ma- 
clay, [Richard Henry] Lee, & [Samuel] Johnson (No. Caro- 
lina) of the Senate—and Messrs. [Nicholas] Gilman, [Fisher] 
Aimes, [Jonathan] Sturges, [James] Schureman, [Thomas] 
Fitzsimmons, [Henry] Wynkoop, [John] Vining, [William] 
Smith, [James] Madison, [John] Sevier, & [Thomas] Sump- 
ter, of the House of Representatives.” — Washington's Diary. 

“ July 8.—Stayed at the Hall until four o’clock, and went to dine with 
the President. It was a great dinner, in the usual style, without any re- 


markable occurrences. Mrs. Washington was the only woman present.’’— 
Journal of William Maclay. 


FRIDAY, JULY 9. 
At New York: “ July 9.—Exercised on Horseback be- 
tween 5 & 7 in the morning. . . . Many visitors (male & 





1 This portrait, which represents Washington in uniform, standing by 
the side of a horse, was bequeathed by Mrs. Washington to Eliza Parke 
Law, wife of Thomas Law, and daughter of her son, John Parke Custis. 
The picture is small (twenty by thirty inches) and is exquisitely painted. 
It is now owned by Mrs. Kirby Flower Smith, daughter of the late Edmund 
Law Rogers, of Baltimore, and great-grand-daughter of Mrs. Law. This is 
the original from which the large painting belonging to the city of New 
York was executed. 
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female) this afternoon to M™ Washington.”— Washington’s 
Diary. 


“ July 10.—Having formed a Party, consisting of the Vice President, his 
lady, Son & Miss Smith ; the Secretaries of State, Treasury, & War, and the 
ladies of the two latter ; with all the Gentlemen of my family, Mrs. [Tobias] 
Lear & the two Children, we visited the old position of Fort Washington 
and afterwards dined on a dinner provided by M* Mariner at the House 
lately Cole Roger Morris,! but confiscated and in the occupation of a com- 
mon Farmer. July 11.—At home all day—dispatching some business rela- 
tive to my own private concerns.’’— Washington’s Diary. 


MONDAY, JULY 12. 

At New York: “ July 12.—Exercised on Horseback be- 
tween 5 & 6 in the morning. Sat for M* Trumbull from 9 
until half after ten—And about Noon had two Bills pre- 
sented to me by the joint Committee of Congress—The one 
‘An Act for Establishing the Temporary & permanent Seat 
of the Government of the United States.’ ”— Washington’s 
Diary. 

The ‘Act for establishing the Temporary and Permanent Seat of the 
Government of the United States’? was passed by Congress, July 9, 1790, 
and approved by the President July 16. It was enacted: That a district 
of territory not exceeding ten miles square, to be located on the river Po- 
tomac, at some space between the mouths of the Eastern Branch and Cono- 
cocheague, be the permanent seat of the government of the United States. 
That the President be authorized to appoint three Commissioners to survey, 
define, and limit the district so defined. That prior to the first Monday in 
December next all offices attached to the seat of government should be 
removed to and, until the first Monday in December in the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred, remain at the city of Philadelphia, at which place the 
next session of Congress should be held. 


TUESDAY, JULY 13. 
At New York: “ July 13.—Again sat for M* Trumbull 
from 9 until half past 10 o’clock. A good deal of Com- 


pany at the Levee to day. July 14.—Exercised on Horse- 
back from 5 until near 7 o’clock.”— Washington’s Diary. 





1 The ‘* Roger Morris House’’ is still standing near the intersection of 
Tenth Avenue and One Hundred and Sixty-first Street with the old Kings- 
bridge road. It was occupied by Washington as head-quarters from Sep- 
tember 16 to October 19, 1776. 
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TUESDAY, JULY 20. 

At New York: “ New York, July 21.—Yesterday the 
Mayor [Richard Varick] waited on the President of the 
United States, and presented the request of the corporation 
that he would honor them with permitting Mr. Trumbull, 
to take his portrait to be placed in the City-Hall, as a mark 
of the respect the citizens of New York entertain of his 
virtues. 

“The President was pleased to express the favorable 
imopressions occasioned by the application, and chearfully 
granted the request.” — Pennsylvania Packet, July 23. 


This life-size portrait (seventy-two by one hundred and eight inches), 
still owned by the city of New York, is described by Mr. Trumbull in his 
autobiography as follows: ‘I returned in July to New York, where I was 
requested to paint for the corporation a full-length portrait of the President. 
I represented him in full uniform, standing by a white horse, leaning his 
arm upon the saddle; in the background, a view of Broadway in ruins, as 
it was then, the old fort at the termination ; British ships and boats leaving 
the shore, with the last of the officers and troops of the evacuating army, 
and Staten Island in the distance. .. . Every part of the detail of the 
dress, horse, furniture &c., as well as the scenery, was accurately copied 
from the real objects.’’ 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 21. 

At New York: “ New York, July 22.—Yesterday arrived 
in this city Col. Willet, accompanied by Col. M’Gillivray, 
with thirty warriors of the Creek and Siminola nations. 
They embarked at Elizabeth-town point, about ten o’clock 
in the morning, and landed on Murray’s wharf about two 
P.M. where they were received by the St. Tammany society, 
who attended on the occasion, attired in the most splendid 
dresses and other emblems of that respectable society.”— 
Pennsylvania Packet, July 24. 


“‘The society was drawn up in two files, with the grand sachem at the 
head, who welcomed Colonel M’Gillivray ashore; who, with the warriors 
marched in the centre of the society, which proceeded through Wall-street. 
When they came opposite the Federal Hall, Col. M’Gillivray, and the 
warriors saluted the Congress, who were in the front of the balcony, and 
returned the compliment—The procession moved on to the Secretary at 
War’s [in the lower part of Broadway], where the several warriors smoked 
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the calumet of peace, and next proceeded to the President’s, where they 
were particularly introduced—after which they waited on Governor Clin- 
ton, still accompanied by the society, who afterwards attended them to the 
city tavern, where they took up their lodgings during their residence in 
this city.’’—Jdem. 

TUESDAY, JULY 27. 

At New York: “ New York, July 30.—Tuesday last 
[July 27], the legion of General Malcolm’s Brigade, and 
Col. Bauman’s Regiment of Artillery, the whole com- 
manded by Col. Rutgers, were reviewed by the President 
of the United States, and Governor Clinton accompanied 
by the Kings and Warriors of the Creek nation, who lately 
arrived in this city.—The troops were compleat in uniform 
and arms, and performed a variety of firings and manevres 
with great precision.” —Pennsylvania Packet, August 4. 


“« New York, July 30.—We learn, that yesterday [July 29] there was an 
entertainment given on board the ship America, Capt. Sarly, lately from 
Canton—which was honored by the company of the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of War, several other heads of departments, 
the Governor of this state—Col. M’Gillivray, with the Kings, Headman, 
and Warriors of the Creeks, and a very respectable company of officers and 
soldiers.” —Pennsylvania Packet, August 5. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 10. 

At New York: “I have received in their due order, and 
have to acknowledge at this time my obligations for your 
three agreeable letters, in date October 16th 1789, May Ist 
and May 3ist of the present year. With the last I had also 
the pleasure to receive the key of the Bastille; in acknowl- 
edgment of which I write to the Marquis de Lafayette by 
this conveyance.” — Washington to Thomas Paine. 


Lafayette had intrusted to Thomas Paine for transmission to the Presi- 
dent the key of the Bastille and a drawing of that prison after its destruc- 
tion in July, 1789. In his letter, dated Paris, March 17, the Marquis said, 
‘‘Give me leave, my dear General, to present you with a picture of the 
Bastille, just as it looked a few days after I had ordered its demolition, with 
the main key of the fortress of despotism. It is a tribute, which I owe as 
a son to my adopted father, as an aid-de-camp to my general, as a mission- 
ary of liberty to its patriarch.”’ 

The key still remains at Mount Vernon; the drawing was sold at public 
sale at Philadelphia in April, 1891. 
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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 11. 

At New York: “ Congress, after having been in session 
ever since last fall, are to adjourn in two or three days.... 
One of the last acts of the executive has been the conclusion 
of a treaty of peace and friendship with the Creek nation 
of Indians, who have been considerably connected with 
the Spanish provinces, and hostile to the Georgia frontiers 
since the war with Great Britain. McGillivray and about 
thirty of the kings and head men are here.”— Washington 
to the Marquis de Lafayette. 


‘* New York, August 14.—Yesterday the treaty of peace and friendship 
between the United States and the Creek nation was solemnly ratified by 
the contracting parties, in Federal Hall, in the presence of a large assembly 
of citizens.—The vice-president of the United States—the great officers of 
state—his excellency the governor—and of several members of both houses 
of Congress. 

‘t At 12 o’clock the President of the United States, and his suite, general 
Knox, the commissioner ; the clerks of the department of the secretary at 
war; colonel M’Gillivray, and the kings, chiefs, and warriors of the Creek 
nation being assembled, the treaty was read by the secretary of the presi- 
dent of the United States. 

‘¢ The president then addressed colonel M’Gillivray the kings, chiefs and 
warriors. ... The president then signed the treaty, after which he pre- 
sented a string of beads as a token of perpetual peace, and a paper of to- 
bacco to smoke in remembrance of it: Mr. M’Gillivray rose, made a short 
reply to the president, and received the tokens. This was succeeded by the 
shake of peace, every one of the Creeks passing this friendly salute with 
the president: a song of peace, performed by the Creeks, concluded this 
highly interesting, solemn and dignified transaction.””— Pennsylvania Packet, 
August 18. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 16. 

Leaves New York: “ New York, August 26.—On Sunday 
morning, the 15th inst, the President of the United States 
embarked for Newport, on a visit to the state of Rhode 
Island, accompanied by Governor Clinton, Mr. Jefferson, 
Secretary of State; the Hon. Judge Blair, Mr. Smith of 
8. Carolina, and three gentlemen of his family [Colonel 
Humphreys, Major Jackson, and Mr. Nelson].”—Pennsyl- 
vania Packet, August 28. 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST 17. 

At Newport, Rhode Island: “ New York, August 26.— 
The President arrived at Newport at eight o’clock on 
Tuesday morning [August 17], at which time he was -wel- 
comed to the state by a salute from the fort. From the 
landing place he was attended to his lodgings by the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the town, who were severally presented 
to him. He then walked round the town, and surveyed the 
various beautiful prospects from the eminences above it. 
At four o’clock he was waited on by the most respectable 
citizens of the place, who conducted him to the Town Hall, 
where a very elegant dinner was provided, and several 
toasts drank. After dinner he took another walk, accom- 
panied by a large number of gentlemen.’ 

“On Wednesday morning at nine o’clock the President 
and his company embarked for Providence.” — Pennsylvania 
Packet, August 28. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 18. 

At Providence, Rhode Island: “ Providence, August 19.— 
Yesterday about four o’clock P.M. arrived from New York, 
in the Packet Hancock, Capt. Brown, the President of the 
United States, with his suite, accompanied by his excellency 
Governor Clinton of New York; the hon. Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Esq. secretary of state; the hon. Theodore Foster, 
Esq. one of the senators from this state; Judge Blair; 
Mr. Smith of South Carolina; and Mr. Gorman of New 
Hampshire, member of Congress.”—Pennsylvania Packet, 
August 30. 


‘¢ A procession [civil and military] was formed agreeable to a previous 
arrangement, and the President escorted to his lodgings at Mr. Daggett’s. 
On the President’s landing a Federal Salute was fired, and the bells in town 
rang a joyful peal. The salute was reiterated on his arrival at Mr. Daggett’s. 
The general attendance of almost every inhabitant of the town in the pro- 
cession, together with the brilliant appearance of the ladies at the windows 





1 On this day the President received addresses from the clergy of New- 
port, from the Hebrew congregation of Newport, and from the master, 
wardens, and brethren of King David’s Lodge in Newport, Rhode Island ; 
all of which he answered. 
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and doors of the houses, evinced in the most sensible manner their pleasure 
on this happy occasion. In the evening the college edifice was splendidly 
illuminated.’’—Idem. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 19. 

At Providence : “‘ Providence, August 21.—On Thursday 
[August 19], in the forenoon, the President, accompanied 
by the gentlemen who came passengers with him, and many 
of the citizens, walked thro’ the principal streets, to view 
the town, in the course of which they were escorted to the 
college by the students, and by Dr. [James] Manning intro- 
duced into the college library and museum, and afterwards 
went on board a large Indiaman on the stocks belonging 
to Messrs. Browne and Francis.”—Pennsylvania Packet, 
August 31. 


‘‘At three o’clock an elegant entertainment was served in the Court- 
house, for upwards of two hundred persons. Thirteen toasts were drank 
under discharges of cannon. At the close of the toasts, the President gave 
‘The Town of Providence,’—rose from the table, and went immediately on 
board Capt. Brown’s Packet for departure. He was attended by a very 
numerous procession—which returned to Governor [Arthur] Fenner’s, and 
after three cheers dispersed in good order. It may be proper to remark, 
that no untoward accident took place—that every countenance indicated 
the most heart felt joy, and that we have reason to believe the President 
was perfectly satisfied with his reception.’’ \—Idem. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 22. 

At New York: “ New York, August 26.—The President 
of the United States arrived in this city on Sunday [August 
22], after a short and agreeable passage of 24 hours.”— 
Pennsylvania Packet, August 28. 


‘‘ The visit [to Rhode Island] was gratifying to the citizens as it was un- 
expected. All classes vied with each other in demonstrations of joy, respect 
and admiration :—The pleasing affability and gracious manners of the Presi- 
dent, and his polite attention to the great number of citizens who were 
successfully presented to him, added if possible, to that love which was felt 
before. When he withdrew from table at Newport, the company rising, 





1Qn this day the President was waited upon by the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati of Rhode Island, and received addresses from the inhabitants of 
Providence and from the Corporation of Rhode Island College, both of 
which he answered. 
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drank the following toast—The man we love—and never was a toast drank 
with more severity.— When, ‘The President of the United States’ was given 
at Providence, the huzzas, plaudits, and shouts of the company within and 
without the Town Hall, continued for some time. There never was, per- 
haps, a greater exhibition of sincere public happiness than upon this occa- 
sion; every individual thought he beheld a friend and patron; a father or 
a brother after a long absence ; and on his part, the President seemed to feel 
the joy of a father on the return of the prodigal son.1 We have little room 
to doubt that his visit to the state of Rhode Island will be productive of 
happy effects, for whatever aversion the citizens of that state may have 
hitherto had to the new government, they must now feel a confidence in 
the administration of one who possesses their universal esteem, and of whose 
virtues and patriotism they have, upon numerous occasions, had the strongest 
pledges.’’—Idem. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 28. 

At New York: “ New York, August 31.—On Saturday 
last [August 28] the governor of this state, the mayor of 
the city, and the corporation, were regaled at the festive 
board of the President of the United States. 

“We are informed, that on this occasion the President 
took an opportunity to express his great reluctance at 
leaving the city, and those who had taken so much pains to 
treat him, not only with dignified respect, but with rever- 
ence and esteem, as the Father and Patron of the United 
States. Mrs. Washington, also, seemed hurt at the idea of 
‘bidding adieu to these hospitable shores.”— Pennsylvania 
Packet, September 2. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 30. 

Leaves New York:? “ New York, August 31.—Yesterday, 
about nine o’clock the corporation attended at the Presi- 
dency in Broadway, where the governor of this state, the 
executive officers of government, several other officers, gen- 





1In allusion to the delay of Rhode Island in ratifying the National 
Constitution. 

2 New York, August 26.—The President will leave this place on Mon- 
day [August 30]—reach Elizabeth Town that night—Brunswick on Tues- 
day night—Trenton on Wednesday night—Breakfast at Bristol on Thursday 
morning, and proceed from thence to Philadelphia.’’—Tobias Lear to Clem- 
ent Biddle, MS. Letter. 
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tlemen of the clergy, and others, had already assembled to 
take their leave.” — Pennsylvania Packet, September 2. 


‘‘ About ten o’clock the procession moved for the President’s barge 
which was laying at M’Comb’s wharf onthe North River, in the following 
order: Sheriff with his insignia of office—Marshals and Constables, with 
insignias—Gov. Clinton—PrersipENT—Chief Justice Jay—The Executive 
Officers of Government—Corporation of New-York—Several Officers— 
Clergy—Citizens. At the wharf the escort opened to the right and left, 
when the President, his Lady, &c accompanied, marched forward and en- 
tered on board the barge, under the discharge of a salute of 18 guns from 
the battery. .. . The barge was manned with 13 men, in a uniform of 
white jackets and black caps; the weather was serene and beautiful, and a 
few minutes landed them at Powles Hook ferry [Jersey City], where 
the carriages of the President and suite were waiting.’’—Idem. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 2. 

At Philadelphia: ‘“ September 4.—Thursday last [Septem- 
ber 2] about 2 o’clock arrived in town from New-York, the 
President of the United States—his Lady, and their suite." 
They were joined on their approach by a number of re- 
spectable citizens—the city troops of horse, artillery, and 
companies of light infantry, who, on this occasion, as well 
as others, all testified their affection for the BENEFACTOR OF 
Manxinp.”—Pennsylvania Packet. 


‘¢ Every public demonstration of joy was manifested ;—the bells an- 
nounced his weleome—a feue de joye was exhibited—and as he rode through 
town, to the City Tavern, age bowed with respect, and youth repeated, in 
acclamations, the applauses of the Hero of the Western World. At 4 
o’clock he partook of a repast (provided by the Corporation at the City 
Tavern) accompanied by the members of our Legislature and of the state 
Convention—by the President [Thomas Mifflin] and other executive officers 
of Pennsylvania, at which Reason, Vator and HospitTatity presided. 
After dinner thirteen toasts were drank. In the evening there was a 
brilliant display of fire works in Market street.’’—Jdem. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 3. 
At Philadelphia: Dines with the members of the Con- 
vention for revising the Constitution of Pennsylvania, who, 





1 Besides the President and Mrs. Washington, the travelling party com- 
prised Eleanor Parke and George Washington Parke Custis, the two grand- 
children of Mrs. Washington, Major William Jackson, Thomas Nelson, 
two maids, four white and four black servants, and sixteen horses. 
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having finished their business the day before, had adjourned 
with an understanding that they should come together as a 
body the next day to meet President Washington. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 4. 

At Philadelphia: ‘ September 8.—The President of the 
United States during his short stay in this city, received 
every mark of respect, attention and affection to his person, 
which the public or individuals could demonstrate: of the 
latter we cannot omit mentioning an elegant Féte Champétre 
that was given to this illustrious personage, his amiable 
consort and family, on Saturday last [September 4] on the 
banks of the Schuylkill, in the highly improved grounds 
of the Messrs. Gray, by a number of respectable private 
citizens.” —Pennsylvania Packet. 

“The company amounting to near two hundred ladies and gentlemen, 
assembled at two o’clock, and at three sat down to asumptuous and splendid 
cold collation in which (though only 24 hours were given for the prepara- 
tion) all viands and fruits of the season were assembled and elegantly ar- 
ranged. A band of music played during the repast, and at the close several 
excellent songs were sung, and toasts were given. The President and 


Ladies then withdrew; when the following toast was drank with loud 
applause. The ILLUSTRIOUS TRAVELLERS. ’’—Idem. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 5. 

At Philadelphia: “‘ After a pleasant journey we arrived 
in this city on Thursday last, and to-morrow we proceed 
(if Mrs. Washington’s health will permit, for she has been 
much indisposed since we came here) toward Mount Ver- 
non.”— Washington to Tobias Lear. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 6. 

Leaves Philadelphia: “‘ September 7.—Yesterday morning 
the President of the United States proceeded on his journey 
to his seat in Virginia.” — Pennsylvania Packet. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 8. 

At Baltimore: “ Baltimore, September 10.—On Wednes- 
day last [September 8] at Six o’clock in the afternoon, the 
President of the United States and his Lady, attended by 
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their suite, arrived here from Philadelphia, on their way to 
Mount Vernon. On their entrance into town they were 
received and saluted by a Federal discharge from Capt. 
Stodder’s company of artillery; and such other public 
demonstrations were manifested by the citizens as shewed 
the most unfeigned affection and veneration for the ILLUS- 
TRIOUS TRAVELLERS.”—Pennsylvania Packet, Septem- 
ber 16. 


‘¢ Baltimore, September 10.—Thursday forenoon [September 9], the Pres- 
ident was waited on by a number of the citizens, whom he received with 
his usual politeness and attention, and, at four o’clock he honored the mer- 
chants with his company at an elegant entertainment, prepared at Mr. 
Grant’s tavern, at which his suite and several other gentlemen were present. 
Thirteen toasts were drank on this occasion.’’—Idem. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 

Leaves Baltimore: ‘“ Baltimore, September 10.—This 
morning at six o’clock, the President, his Lady and suite, 
set out on their journey. Captain Stodder saluted them on 
their departure, with a Federal Discharge from his Artillery 
Park.” — Pennsylvania Packet, September 16. 


“‘ George-Town, September 15.—Last Saturday [September 11] about 
eight o’clock in the morning arrived here from Bladensburg, where they 
lodged the preceding night, the PresipENT of the United States, his 
Lady and suite, on their way to Mount Vernon. The members of the 
Patowmack Company of Alexandria, and this place, met their illustrious 
President at Mr. John Suter’s, notwithstanding the fatigue of a long jour- 
ney, his Excellency proceeded to business respecting the navigation of the 
Patowmack.’”’—The Pennsylvania Mercury, September 21. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 11. 

At Mount Vernon: ‘ September 23.—The President of the 
United States, arrived at Mount Vernon on Saturday, the 
11th instant.”— Pennsylvania Packet. 


‘¢ Mount Vernon, 16 Sept. 1790.—I have been here two days, and have 
seen most of the improvements which do honour at once to the taste and 
industry of our Washington. I have been treated as usual with every 
most distinguished mark of kindness and attention. Hospitality indeed 
seems to have spread over the whole its happiest, kindest influence. The 
President exercises it in a superlative degree, from the greatest of its duties 
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to the most trifling minutiw, and Mrs. Washington is the very essence of 
kindness. Her soul seems to overflow with it like the most abundant 
fountain and her happiness is in exact proportion to the number of objects 
upon which she can dispense her benefits.”"—Thomas Lee Shippen to Dr. 
William Shippen, Jr. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 3. 

At Mount Vernon: In a letter of this date to Tobias 
Lear, Washington requests that a transcript be made of one 
from Count d’Estaing, referring to a bust of M. Necker, 
which had been sent to him by the Count. 


This small Parian bust of M. Necker, the famous French Minister of 
Finance, which stood for many years on a bracket in the library at Mount 
Vernon, is now in the possession of The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
having been purchased (April, 1891) from Lawrence Washington, son of 
Colonel John Augustine Washington, the last private owner of Mount 
Vernon. It bears upon a brass plate on the pedestal the following inscrip- 
tion : ‘‘ Presented to GEORGE WASHINGTON President of the UNITED 
STATES of AMERICA by his most dutiful, most obedient and most humble 
servant, Estaing, a Citizen of the state of Georgia, by an act of 22° feb. 
1785, and a Citizen of France in 1790.” 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 10. 

At Mount Vernon: “ We are approaching the first Mon- 
day in December by hasty strides. I pray you, therefore, 
to revolve in your mind such matters as may be proper for 
me to lay before Congress, not only in your department, if 
any there be, but such others of a general nature, as may 
happen to occur to you, that I may be prepared to open the 
session with such communications as shall appear to merit 
attention.” — Washington to Alexander Hamilton. 


Congress had adjourned at New York on the 12th day of August, to meet 
at Philadelphia the first Monday of December, in pursuance of the act of 
July 9, fixing the seat of government in that city until the first Monday in 
December, 1800. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 27. 

At Mount Vernon: In a letter of this date written to 
Tobias Lear at Philadelphia, Washington states that he had 
just returned from a twelve days’ excursion up the Potomac. 
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MONDAY, NOVEMBER 1. 

At Mount Vernon: “TI have had the pleasure to receive 
your letters of the 11th of May and 12th of July last, to- 
gether with the flattering mark of your and Madame de 
Brehan’s regard, which accompanied the former; for which, 
and the obliging satisfaction you express on the restoration 
of my health, I beg you and her to accept my grateful 
acknowledgments.” — Washington to the Count de Moustier. 


The flattering mark of regard on the part of the Count de Moustier 
and his sister, referred to in the above quoted letter, consisted of some 
proof impressions of the engraving by A. F. Sergent, after the profile of 
the President executed by Madame de Brehan from the sitting recorded in 
the Diary of October 3, 1789. One of these impressions, presented to Mrs. 
Robert Morris with the compliments of the President, was in turn pre- 
sented by a granddaughter of Mrs. Morris to General George B. McClel- 
lan shortly after the battle of Antietam. An admirable copy of this print 
was made by Charles Burt; it is described in Baker’s ‘‘ Engraved Portraits 
of Washington,’’ page 70. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 17. 
At Alexandria: Present at a dinner given to him by the 
citizens of Alexandria. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 19. 

At Mount Vernon: “I expect to commence my journey 
for Philadelphia on Monday [November 22]—but from the 
state of the Roads after the incessant and heavy rains which 
have fallen, my progress must be slow.”— Washington to 
General Knox. 


November 23.—Washington, writing to Tobias Lear under this date, from 
Spurrier’s Tavern, ten miles south of Baltimore, says, ‘The roads are in- 
famous—no hope of reaching Baltimore to night; we have not yet gone to 
dinner, but are waiting for it.”’ 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 27. 

At Philadelphia : “ November 27.—This forenoon [at eleven 
o’clock] the President of the United States, George Wash- 
ington, arrived here from his seat in Virginia [with his 
lady and family], and proceeded to the house of Robert 
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Morris on Market Street, provided for him by the city 
corporation.” —Diary of Jacob Hiltzheimer. 


The house owned by Robert Morris, and occupied by the President during 
his residence in Philadelphia, was on the south side of Market, sixty feet 
east of Sixth Street. The original building erected by Mary Masters (widow 
of William Masters), prior to 1772, was successively occupied by Richard 
Penn, who married Mary the daughter of Mrs. Masters; by General Howe 
as head-quarters during the possession of the city by the British; by Bene- 
dict Arnold, after the evacuation ; and by John Holker, Consul-General of 
France. During the occupancy of the latter the house was partially con- 
sumed by fire (January 2, 1780) and rendered uninhabitable! After this 
date, Robert Morris contracted for the purchase of the ground with the 
ruins, and caused the mansion to be “rebuilt and repaired,’’ and finally 
obtained a deed for the same from Mrs. Masters, Richard Penn and wife, 
and Sarah Masters, dated August 25, 1785. Mr. Morris was living in the 
house at this time. 

Richard Rush, in his ‘‘ Reminiscences,” speaking of the house as it appeared 
in his boyhood, when Washington lived in it, says, ‘‘ It was a large double 
house. To the east a brick wall six or seven feet high ran well on toward 
Fifth street, until it met other houses; the wall enclosed a garden, which 
was shaded by lofty old trees, and ran back to what is now Minor street, 
where the stables stood. To the west no building adjoined it, the nearest 
house in that direction being at the corner of Sixth and Market, where 
lived Robert Morris.” 

The house was taken down in 1833 and three stores erected upon the site, 
now known as Nos. 526, 528, and 580 Market Street. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 7. 

At Philadelphia: “ December 8.—Yesterday, at the levee 
of the President of the United States, Ienatrus Patyrat, 
Esq; as Consul-General from her most faithful Majesty the 
Queen of Portugal to the United States of America, was 
presented by the Hon. Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of 
State, and most graciously received.” —Pennsylvania Packet. 


The Presidential levees at Philadelphia were held every other Tuesday 
between three and four o’clock in the afternoon, at which Washington 
understood that he was visited as the President of the United States, and 
not on his own account. The visitors were either introduced by his secre- 





1« January 2, 1780.—Early this morning a fire broke out in Mr. Penn’s 
house on Market Street, occupied by Mr. Holker, the French Consul, which 
was consumed to the first floor.”—Diary of Jacob Hiltzheimer. 
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tary or by some gentleman whom he knew himself. The place of reception 
was the dining-room on the first floor, in the rear of the house. 

‘« At three o’clock, or at any time within a quarter of an hour afterward, 
the visitor was conducted to this dining room, from which all seats had been 
removed for the time. On entering, he saw the tall manly figure of Wash- 
ington clad in black velvet; his hair in full dress, powdered and gathered 
behind in a large silk bag; yellow gloves on his hands; holding a cocked 
hat with cockade in it, and the edges adorned with a black feather about an 
inch deep. He wore knee and shoe buckles; and a long sword, with a finely 
wrought and polished steel hilt, which appeared at the left hip; the coat 
worn over the sword, so that the hilt, and the part below the coat behind, 
were in view. The scabbard was white polished leather. He stood always 
in front of the fire-place, with his face towards the door of entrance. The 
visitor was conducted to him, and he required to have the name so distinctly 
pronounced that he could hear it. He had the very uncommon faculty of 
associating a man’s name, and personal appearance, so durably in his memory, 
as to be able to call one by name, who made him a second visit. He received 
his visitor with a dignified bow, while his hands were so disposed of as to 
indicate, that the salutation was not to be accompanied with shaking hands. 
This ceremony never occurred in these visits, even with his most near friends, 
that no distinction might be made. 

‘“ As visitors came in, they formed a circle around the room. Ata quarter 
past three, the door was closed, and the circle was formed for that day. He 
then began on the right, and spoke to each visitor, calling him by name, 
and exchanging a few words with him. When he had completed his circuit, 
he resumed his first position, and the visitors approached him in succession, 
bowed and retired. By four o’clock this ceremony was over.’’—WILLIAM 
SULLIVAN, Public Men of the Revolution, page 120. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 8. 
At Philadelphia: At twelve o’clock addresses both 
Houses of Congress in the Senate Chamber." 


The sessions of Congress at Philadelphia were held in the two-story brick 
building at the southeast corner of Sixth and Chestnut Streets, erected 
1787-89 for a county building, and still standing. The Senate Chamber 
was in the second story, back room (the front being occupied as committee 
rooms), and the Hall of the House of Representatives was on the first floor, 
the whole of which was in one chamber, with the exception of a vestibule 
running along the full front on Chestnut Street, and containing on the left 
of the main entrance the staircase leading to the chambers above. The ex- 





1 «t December 8.—This was the day assigned for the President to deliver 
his speech, and was attended with all the bustle and hurry usual on such 
occasions. The President was dressed in black, and read his speech well 
enough, or at least tolerably.’’—Journal of William Maclay. 
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terior of ‘‘ Congress Hall,’’ as it was called, remains substantially the same, 
with the exception of the side entrance on Sixth Street, constructed about 
the year 1818. On the first floor the interior has been materially changed, 
the staircase connecting with the Sixth Street entrance dividing that floor 
into two rooms. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 18. 

At Philadelphia: “ December 14.—At 12 o’clock yester- 
day, the Senate of the United States attended the President 
at his own house, and delivered their [answer to his] ad- 
dress. At 2 o’clock [December 14] the House, preceded 
by the Sergeant at arms, waited upon the President, and 
delivered their answer, to which they received a reply.” — 
Pennsylvania Packet. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 14. 

At Philadelphia: ‘“* December 14.—This was levee day, and 
I accordingly dressed and did the needful. It is an idle 
thing, but what is the life of men but folly ?—and this is 
perhaps as innocent as any of them, so far as respects the 
persons acting. The practice, however, considered as a 
feature of royalty, is certainly anti-republican. This cer- 
tainly escapes nobody. The royalists glory in it as a point 
gained. Republicans are borne down by fashion and a fear 
of being charged with a want of respect to General Wash- 
ington. If there is treason in the wish I retract it, but 
would to God this same General Washington were in 
heaven! We would not then have him brought forward as 
the constant cover to every unconstitutional and irrepubli- 
can act.”—Journal of William Maclay. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 16. 

At Philadelphia: “ December 25.—Wednesday evening, 
the 15th. inst. the Hon. Judge [James] Wilson, law profes- 
sor in the College of Philadelphia, delivered his introduc- 
tory lecture in the College-hall [Fourth, below Arch Street]. 
The President of the United States, with his lady—also the 
Vice-President, and both houses of Congress, the President 
[Thomas Mifflin] and both houses of the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, together with a great number of ladies and 
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gentlemen, were present; the whole composing a most 
brilliant and respectable audience.” — Pennsylvania Packet. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 24. 

At Philadelphia: ‘“‘ December 26.—On Friday evening 
last [December 24], I went with Charles’ to the drawing- 
room, being the first of my appearance in public. The 
room became full before I left it, and the circle very bril- 
liant. How could it be otherwise, when the dazzling Mrs. 
Bingham and her beautiful sisters [the Misses Willing] 
were there; the Misses Allen, and Misses Chew; in short, 
a constellation of beauty?”—Mrs. John Adams to Mrs. 
William S. Smith. 


Miss Sally McKean, daughter of Thomas McKean, Chief-Justice of 
Pennsylvania, who was present at this levee or drawing-room, writing to a 
friend in New York, said, ‘‘ You never could have had such a drawing- 
room ; it was brilliant beyond any thing you could imagine; and though 
there was a good deal of extravagance, there was so much of Philadelphia 
taste in every thing that it must be confessed the most delightful occasion 
of the kind ever known in this country.”’ 

At the levees of Mrs. Washington, which were held every Friday even- 
ing, the President did not consider himself as visited. On these occasions 
he sppeared as a private gentleman, with neither hat nor sword, conversing 
without restraint, generally with women, who rarely had other opportuni- 
ties of meeting him. 





1 The third child of John and Abigail Adams. The other children were 
Abigail, who married Colonel William S. Smith, John Quincy, and Thomas 
Boylston. 


(To be continued.) 
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MEMOIR OF MAJOR JOHN CLARK, OF YORK COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


CONTRIBUTED BY E. W. SPANGLER, ESQ., YORK, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The York Recorder of March 3, 1819, after announcing 
that “ our fellow citizen Major John Clark has consented to 
stand a poll for member of Congress, in the room of Jacob 
Spangler, Esq., resigned,” publishes the following autobio- 
graphical sketch of his services during the Revolution and 
the second war with England. Notwithstanding the major’s 
distinguished services to his country, he was defeated. 


“T entered the army in June of 1775,’ and marched to 
the relief of our then suffering brethren at Boston, and was 
in the affair at Charlestown Neck, took some prisoners and 
lost Corporal [Walter] Cruise. Soon after I was promoted 
and continued a Lieutenant in the First regiment? until after 
the battle of Long Island. I was in the first skirmish near 
Flatbush, and then I received a Major’s commission in the 
Flying Camp, under the command of Brig. Gen. Mercer. 
In an expedition to Staten Island, I captured a stand of 
British colors, of the 23d [?] Light Dragoons. I commanded 
the advance of 500 riflemen, and the first Hessians or rather 
Waldeckers, about sixty, fell into my hands. Soon after 
this I was detached up the North river, and commanded a 
detachment of 200 men to guard the passes opposite White 
Plains, where I remained and fortified it and prevented Gen. 
Howe’s army from crossing the Hudson, and formed the 
rear of the retreating army until the capture of the Hessians 
at Trenton. Here I collected the trophies of the victory 
and kept possession of the town. 


1 Third lieutenant in Captain Michael Doudel’s company, First Bat- 
talion of Riflemen, Colonel William Thompson. 

2 Second lieutenant in Captain Henry Miller’s company of Colonel 
Edward Hand's regiment. 
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“The day after I marched with 200 men to Allentown, 
Hidetown, and Cranberry, leaving the British in my rear at 
Princeton. At these places I took considerable of the 
enemies stores; at Hidetown my advance killed the noted 
Pearson, of Jersey, and took thirty British officers. This 
bold advance corps revived the drooping spirit of the Militia, 
and the next morning I was noticed ‘by the Commander-in- 
Chief, and Generals Greene and Reed. The former gave 
me a British officer’s sword, and I was requested to continue 
in the service, (for the Flying Camp was now discharged), 
and sent to join General Mifilin to assist him in arranging 
the Militia. I was the only officer with him who addressed 
the New England and Rhode Island regiments at Cross- 
wicks, to stay one month longer in service. The next day 
I was dispatched from Trenton by Gen. Greene alone to 
advance and discover the force under Earl Cornwallis. 
This I did, and returned and helped to form the advance 
corps that received his Lordship. The next morning I 
served as Brigade Major to Gen. Mifflin at Princeton, and 
on our arrival at Morristown, I was promoted to the rank 
of Major and Aid de Camp to General Greene. Shortly 
before the affair at Brandywine, I was severely wounded in 
my right shoulder, (which even yet, at times, lays me up for 
many days). At the battle of Germantown I captured 
Captain Speake, of the 37th Light Infantry. 

“T thought of a plan and digested it to gain immediate 
intelligence of the enemies loss, and the next evening I put 
it into complete execution at great personal hazard, com- 
municated it to Gen. Washington, who was so satisfied that 
he approved of my conduct, gave me an unlimited com- 
mand and power to act as I pleased. I soon discovered the 
whole of the enemies design and communicated it to Gen. 
Washington with so much exactness that he made the for- 
midable disposition at White Marsh, which disgraced Sir 
William Howe and his army. I also advised the detaching 
of a brigade to Wilmington, to secure it and the navigation 
of the Delaware, and Gen. Smallwood was sent, and by this 
means two of the enemies ships fell into his hands. The 
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enemy were also prevented from having any communication 
with the Tories between there and Philadelphia. 

“In this active employment I continued until my wound 
induced me to apply for leave to retire until my health should 
recruit, and on the 2nd January 1778, the Commander-in- 
Chief sent for me and the then Captain Lee (the late Gov- 
ernor of Virginia) and in secret consulted us on the practi- 
cability of attacking Sir William Howe, then near Derby, 
gathering the hay on Tinicum Island or of surprising the 
corps left in Philadelphia. We advised him against either. 
He was so satisfied that he offered me any berth I would 
point out in his power to give, but I declined on account of 
my health. He then wrote me a letter of introduction to 
the President of Congress (Mr. Laurens), stating my merits 
and services, and intimating that he would if my health per- 
mitted, recommend me more particularly to the notice of 
Congress at a future time. At this critical period there 
were parties working against that great officer and it was 
known that I was one of his warmest friends. 

“Mr. Laurens a few days after I delivered him his letter, 
informed me Congress had long thought of establishing an 
Auditor’s office in the Army under the Commander-in- 
Chief, to call all the officers that had received money to 
account; particularly the Paymasters, as money could not 
be emitted fast enough, and that I was appointed. I de- 
clined, first, on account of my health, and secondly because 
the money was so depreciated I could not subsist, and was 
determined I would not accept it; but was informed that I 
would offend Congress, and the Commander-in-Chief also, 
who had this plan much in view. I was assured by the 
then Board of the Treasury that if I accepted it, my depre- 
ciation would, at a future day be allowed me. Under this 
promise I wrote, on the 24th of February, to the President 
that I would accept without any fixed stipulation, and sub- 
mit to Congress, what compensation should be made me at 
a future time, when the work was done. I left my family 
and every means of speculation, by which I could have 
made a fortune, and performed the laborious duties of that 
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office (for my colleague, Matthew Clarkson, resigned the 
June following) for two years; till my health was so injured 
that all the physicians advised me to retire if I wished to 
prolong life, and in November, 1779 I resigned. And, 
though I accepted of this disagreeable office when my health 
would not permit me to do the duty of a military officer, 
yet this was not all the sacrifice; for I actually advanced 
£1152—10 for one of the best teams in America to secure 
and haul the apparatus of the Auditors, their baggage and 
papers of the office, out of my own pocket (as there was not 
then a sufficiency in the Treasury that could be spared) to 
set the business in a proper train, so that no delay might 
take place. After my resignation, I sold the team and the 
man kept me out of the money until I sued him and then 
he tendered it into court, and it was so depreciated that I 
declined taking it so that I lost all that money. 

“ At the battle of Monmouth I carried orders to Major 
Gen. Charles Lee to attack and annoy the British army and 
helped to form a regiment which repulsed the British Light 
Horse and checked their advance, and gave time to form 
the American army under Gen. Washington. I also carried 
orders to Major Gen. Lord Stirling to send the Commander- 
in-Chief two Pennsylvania Brigades with Gen. William 
Irvine to command them, and then to help Lord Stirling to 
form his division on the ridge, westward in the rear of the 
morass with the causway in front of him, being the left wing 
of the army.’ 


1 The following important letter from General Lee to Major Clark is 
in reference to his trial by court-martial for his conduct at Monmouth: 


“ WHITE PLaIns, September 3, 1778. 

“« Srr,—I was so thoroughly convine’d in my own mind of standing on 
the firmest ground, and of the clearness of having done, and more than 
barely done my duty in the affair of the 28th of June, that I did not take 
the pains to collect Evidence, some I sav’d to save time and trouble to the 
Courts, but the wonderfull industry that has been shewn by my Prosecutors 
to accomplish the ruin of my fame and fortunes, and the strange mode in 
which the tryal has been conducted give me reason to think that I ought to 
have omitted not the least evidence for my justification—and as I am re- 
minded (for I really had forgot it) that you can witness some very impor- 
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“The following commendatory and personal letters are 
from General Washington, President Monroe, and others: 


“* HEAD QUARTERS VALLEY ForGE, Jan. 2, 1778. 

“ S1r,—I take the liberty of introducing Major John Clark, the bearer 
of this, to your notice. He entered the service at the commencement of 
the war and has for some time past acted as aid-de-camp to Major Gen. 
Greene. He is active, sensible and enterprising and has rendered me 
very great assistance since the army has been in Pennsylvania, by pro- 
curing me constant and certain intelligence of the motions and inten- 
tions of the enemy. It is somewhat uncertain whether the state of the 
Major’s health will admit of his remaining in the military line; if it 
should I may perhaps have occasion to recommend him in a more par- 
ticular manner to the favour of Congress at a futuretime. At present I 
can assure you that if you should, while he remains in the neighborhood 
of York, have any occasion for his services, you will find him not only 
willing, but very capable of executing any of your commands. I have 
the honor to be, etc 

“GEO. WASHINGTON. 


“The Hon. H. LAURENS.” 
“ CARLISLE, Oct. 6, 1794. 


“Srr,—Your favor of the 27 ult. was put into my hands the moment 
I was leaving the City of Philadelphia and I have had neither leisure 
nor opportunity of acknowledging the receipt of it since, till now. 

“T thank you for your polite offer of attending me to the field; but 
my going thither, or returning to the seat of government in time for the 
meeting of Congress, depends upon circumstances not within my control, 
nor of which have I such accurate information as to enable me to decide. 
Nothing short of imperious necessity can justify my being absent from 
the seat of government while Congress is in session. Under this view 
of the matter, I decline making any establishment of a family, unless 
that necessity should occur, when, in the choice of aid I must have regard 
to considerations of different kinds. 

“T am, sir, your obedient servant, 
“GEO. WASHINGTON.” 





tant circumstance on a point on which the greatest stress has been laid, I 
mean orders sent to me by his Excellency and my answer, I must entreat 
that you will favour me with a declaration in writing upon your honour, of 
what you recollect on this Subject— and am, Sir, Your Most 
“ Obdt humble Servt 
‘““CHARLES LEE.” 


Major Clark has written on the back of this letter the following: 

‘“‘ Letter, Major-Genl. Lee, Sept. 3, 1778. Answered same day vide Copy, 
&c., which I immediately shewed Genl Washington & his A. D. O’s Tilgh- 
man & Fitzgerald, & approved of by them,” 

VoL. xx.—6 
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“‘ WASHINGTON, April 1, 1812, 
“DEAR S1z,—Major J. Clark, a Revolutionary officer of merit, an 
aid-de-camp to Gen. Greene, and with whom I was well acquainted, has 
requested me to make him known to you, which I do with pleasure in 
giving him this introduction. He has a claim on the United States for 
services rendered at that interesting epoch, and I wish only to apprise 
you of his true character, being conscious that it requires nothing more 
than a knowledge of it to secure your attentions to his case so far as to 
see that he has justice rendered to him. You will excuse the liberty 
which I take in favor of an old revolutionary friend. 
“ With great respect and esteem, I am sincerely yours, 
“ JAMES MONROE. 
“The Hon. M. Gipson.” 
“ HEADQUARTERS, 21% September, 1814. 
“The commanding general, in taking leave of Major John Clarke, 
has the pleasure of offering him his thanks for the zeal and the active 
services he has voluntarily rendered during his stay at Baltimore, and 


in its defence. 
“SAMUEL SMITH 


“Major General Commanding.” 


“NEw YorE, April 28» 1789. 

“DEAR Si1r,—I am much obliged to you for your friendly congratu- 
lations, but assure you that in the present state of public affairs, I prefer 
infinitely the private to the public station. However here I am, and 
while here, will endeavor todo my duty. When the question respecting 
a federal town shall come on, I have no doubt that it will be thought 
expedient to place it somewhere between the Susquehanna and the 
Delaware, and that every attention will be paid to the interest of the 
Union, and to the national proposition of the citizens, that can possibly 
be expected. For my own part I shall be in favor of a full hearing to 
all parties, and to an impartial decision upon principles of the public 
interest. 

“T remain, dear sir, with every wish for your welfare and happiness, 


your friend and humble servant, 
“FE. GERRY. 
“Cot, CLARK.” 


“NEw York, Oct. 1, 1789. 

“Dear Srr,—I am favored with yours of the 7 and 22¢ of Septem- 
ber and for reasons which I have not time to enumerate, I have thought 
that there will be a better prospect of giving general satisfaction, by 
placing the permanent residence on the Delaware than on the Susque- 
hanna. But not wishing to oppose the prevailing opinion of Pennsyl- 
vania and the states east of it, excepting New Jersey, I voted with them 
for Susquehanna. The senate however, Non-concurred in the bill, and 
this being agreed to by the House, with one amendment, is referred by 
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the Senate to the next session. I took no share in the debates, but 
thought too many of the speakers influenced by local views, held forth 
principles which must make unfavorable impression: I hope, however, 
liberality will be generally diffused in the next discussion, and remain, 
dear Sir your very humble servant, 

“FE. GERRY. 

“Cot. CLARK.” 

“ CAMBRIDGE, March 8* 1812. 

“My Dear Srir,—I have received your very friendly letter on the 
19" of December, a short time before the last session of our Legislature, 
and have been so occupied since, and indeed for the last nine months, as 
to have had not a day to attend to my private concerns, my friends or 
correspondents. If I can render you any service now, by a letter to our 
members of Congress, I will write one to them jointly; for it may serve 
you in some instances, although some of the gentlemen may hold politi- 
cal principles differing from my own. My present office is the most 
laborious that I ever filled. In this state the British faction have not 
only exceeded every other in their libellous publications but have lit- 
erally threatened me with fire and sword, I believe, however, they are 
convinced that such means are not effective to prevent a faithful dis- 
charge of my office. In case of a war, our veteran officers, I trust, will 
be placed in the highest grades. If I should, at any time, go on to 
Washington it would give me great pleasure to call on you; and I shall 
always be happy to see you at my rural retreat. M"™. Gerry has not of 
late years enjoyed good health; but it is much improved and I flatter 
myself will be fully established. We exceed you in number, having 
nine children living and having lost one. This I shall direct to you at 
home, as I presume you must have left Washington ere this. Accept 
my best wishes for the welfare of yourself, M™. Clark, and your amiable 
young circle, and be assured I remain very sincerely and respectfully 
your friend, 

“E. GERRY. 

“Cou. CLARK.” 

“Dear S1r,—Your favor I acknowledge with many thanks, as it did 
not fail to afford me that real satisfaction and joy, a lover of his country 
would feel on such important and interesting intelligence. I would not 
detain the messenger longer than to repeat my acknowledgments, to beg 
a continuance of such favors, and to assure you that I am, with esteem, 
dear sir, your most obedient friend and servant, 


“DANIEL ROBERDEAU. 
“ YorK-Town, Oct. 25. 1777.” 


“ LANCASTER, Oct. 25, 1777. 
“S1r,—Your favor with the agreeable news, came to hand yesterday 
about four in the afternoon, which gave general satisfaction and am ex- 
tremely obliged to you. Should any thing now happen, shall esteem it 
as a favor to give me intelligence, if not too much trouble. The firing 
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at Fort Mifflin was heard here distinctly, particularly the explosion, 
which seemed more like an earthquake than anything else. 

“T am, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
“PAUL ZANTZINGER.” 







“ York, Nov. 10 1777. 

“DeaR Masor,—Your favors of the 31* ult. 5" and 7™ inst, came to 
hand, the first containing a letter for M™. Clark, which I forwarded. 
I am much obliged to you for the intelligence you have from time to 
time transmitted to me ; it has been the earliest account which Congress 
has received of the facts you mentioned. The inhabitants of Philadel- 
phia will suffer extremely, should Howe keep possession of the city this 
winter. Iam told that beef and bread are excessively scarce and dear, 
and that the poor Whigs, whom the enemy have thrown into prison, are 
in want of the necessities of life. My heart feels for them, for I am 
afraid many will perish through mere want. I begin to grow uneasy for 
our brave men who garrison Red Bank and Mud Island. I think it 
probable the enemy will send a large force to take those places, as they 
can have no safety in Philadelphia, while we keep possession of the 
river. Your expedition on the banks of Delaware was very clever, and 
the finesse you made use of to get the enemies men ashore, was really 
entertaining; after this affair they’l] suspect the Tories, and think they 
go on board their vessels to reconnoitre. I have not yet been honored 
with a line from Gen. Greene; however sent the cloth and what trim- 
mings I had suitable, agreeable to your directions.—Inclosed are the 
bills—all the buff cloth is now sold—but should any of your friends have 
occasion for blue, green or drab cloth, we can supply them. Inclosed I 
} send you the convention of Saratoga, with half a sheet of news, which 
perhaps you have not seen. I request you’ll favor me with a line by 
every opportunity and if I can render you any service here, pray com- 
mand me. Your friends are all well and desire to be remembered to 
you. I am, dear sir, yours affectionately, 
































“‘ JOSEPH DONALDSON.” 


“To my fellow-citizens of York County without distine- 
tion, will you not, as far as you can, requite one for past 
{ services, and confide in me hereafter? And to those in 
York, I hope they will believe me their affectionate and 
zealous friend ; and unite in supporting me on the 17* inst., 
for their member of Congress. ‘By their fruits ye shall 
know them.’ This is my first asking and its probable will 
be the last. 

“Tam, gentlemen, truly yours, 
“ JoHn CLARK.” 
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Isaac H. McCauley, Esq., of Chambersburg, in his “ Early 
History of the Chambersburg Bar,” says of Major Clark,— 

“The only act done at the first term of our Court, so far 
as I can ascertain from the Records, was the admission of 
John Clark, Esq., who having made it to appear to the 
Court that he had previously been admitted an attorney in 
the Supreme Court of the Commonwealth, was on his own 
request sworn as an Attorney of the Court. Mr. Clark had 
served with great distinction as a Major in the Pennsylvania 
Line in the Revolutionary War, and after peace was de- 
clared resided at what was then called ‘ Little York,’ in 
this State, where he pursued the practice of the Law. He 
was married to a daughter of Mr. Nicholas Bittinger of this 
County, and in right of his wife, held a considerable estate 
in the neighborhood of the present Mount Alto Furnace. 
Like most of the lawyers of his day, he ‘rode the circuit,’ 
practicing in many counties of the State, other than that in 
which he resided. He only practiced here for a few years, 
but whilst he came to our Courts he did a very considerable 
business. He was about 50 years of age, of large frame, 
fine personal appearance, and brave to a fault, a man of fine 
mind, was a good lawyer, wrote a beautiful hand, and was 
very sarcastic in speech, when he thought it necessary so to 
be. He was also a great wit, fond of fun and frolick, and 
hence his company was much sought after by the Members 
of the Bench and his associates of the Bar, when on their 
travels, to relieve the monotony of the way, or when out of 
Court, to enliven the tedium of an evening after the fatigue 
of the day was over. On one occasion a wealthy gentleman 
of York county, noted for his parsimony, and his propensity 
to take advantage of his neighbors, and those dealing with 
him, whenever he could, employed Mr. Clark to draw up 
his will. When about to close it, the testator, whom we 
shall call Mr. Dorrance, directed Mr. Clark to insert a be- 
quest of £50 to himself; remarking at the time that he 
wanted the will to be valid, and if so good a lawyer as he 
had an interest to that amount in it, there would be no 
doubt but he would safely carry it through the Courts. The 
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will was accordingly so made, duly witnessed and handed 
over to Mr. Dorrance, who left, forgetting to pay Mr. Clark 
for his services. He, however, consoled himself with the 
expectation of the legacy. In a short time Mr. Dorrance 
died, and Mr. Clark having remarked in the presence of a 
neighbor that the Estate was good to him for £50, it was 
doubted, when he said he knew it was, and related what had 
occurred at the making of the will. His friend knowing Mr. 
Dorrance’s characteristics, was still incredulous, and a bet 
of a bottle of wine was made. In a few days the will was 
left at the Register’s office for probate, when it was found 
that Mr. Dorrance, his ruling passion strong in death, had 
copied the will—re-executed it—and left Mr. Clark’s legacy 
out.” 

Major Clark died December 27, 1819, at York, and is 
buried in the family lot in St. John’s churchyard. 
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DEFENCES OF PHILADELPHIA IN 1777. 
CONTRIBUTED BY WORTHINGTON CHAUNCEY FORD. 
(Continued from Vol. XIX. page 506.) 


COLONEL ELLIS TO MAJOR-GENERAL GREENE. 


“ HADDONFIELD, Nov’ 24** 1777 
“Dear Sir 
“In complyance with your Letter of yesterday, I send 

you a state of the Militia under my Command, which is 
about 400 Effective at this place, and about 100 in the 
neighbourhood below Manto Creek; the time of service for 
which they came out will for the greater part expire in a few 
days; Orders are out for Assembling the other Classes, so 
that I hope to keep up the number.—As to the Enemy, from 
the best discoveries we have been able to make, their main 
strength is at Woodbury, and their lines extend from Manto 
Creek, to Little Timber Creek, an extent of six or seven: 
miles: their whole force about 5000, consisting of Brittish, 
Hessians, and Marines; The Marines are employ’d in de- 
stroying the Works at Red Bank, when that is effected they 
give out, they intend moveing their Army upwards, to Bur- 
lington and Mount Holly; Their Post at Woodbury is ad- 
vantageous & difficult to attack.—Thus you have an Account 
of matters in this quarter. If any thing interesting comes 
to my knowledge, I shall transmit it with all possible speed. 


Tam &c. 
“Jos: Exuis. 


“‘ N.B.—The Enemy have 8 or 9 Field pieces on the dif- 
ferent Roads near Woodbury. 
“ Just now receiv’d Intelligence by a Person who came 
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thro’ part of the Enemy’s lines on the upper-side of Great 
’ Timber Creek, who says there is about 300 at and between 
the two Timber Creeks.” 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL WEEDON TO MAJOR-GENERAL GREENE. 


““ HADDONFIELD, Nov’ 24, 7 oClock 
“D® GENERAL. 


‘“‘ We only arrived here a few minutes ago. Some of our 
parties have taken 9 prisoners, which will get to you early 
to morrow. From them we have had I believe pretty exact 
accounts of their numbers, which the Marquis will enclose 
you a particular account of. They amount to 4250, 60 
pieces of Artillery and 100 Light Horse. The Infantry 
and artillery may be nearly right, but I doubt the informa- 
tion respecting the horse. They have this day advanced on 
this side Great Timber Creek with their Main Body, and 
have pitched on this side of Little Timber Creek also— 
Some of the prisoners were taken within two miles of the 
town—They have no troops at Red Bank, and but few at 
Billingsport. The prisoners say they intend crossing the 
Delaware at Cooper’s ferry. We shall look about us in the 
morning, and shall communicate any thing of importance. 


From yours very sincerely 
“G. WEEDON.” 


[On back.]—“I have this moment rec’ your Orders to 
return ;—myself & Horse is so much fatigued, that can’t 
get further than Moors Town tonight. Shall join you early 
in y* Morning.” 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL POTTER TO WASHINGTON. 


“CAMP AT THE Squarr, Nov' 24° 1777 
“ Sir: 
“T was at Chester yesterday the most of the shiping is 
gon up the River as far as the Bend below Billingsport—the 
enclosed lines I Received from a good honest whig that 
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would not assart a falce hood knowing it to be such he lives 
in the City.” 
[ Unsigned. ] 
[ Enclosure. ] 
“ Sir 

“‘T Received y® Beef & Return thanks till better paid. 

“ The troops in thee Jerseys under Comand of Lo* Corn- 
walis are not come back Neither is any others arrived here, 
but Shipping with Stores for army. No acc‘ at all from y° 
Jerseys their Numbers here I cant find out but I Beleave it 
takes one third part Daily for Guards in & about town. 

“The meaning of that fire you see was the Americans 
set fire to their fire ships & the reports of their guns when 
the fire had got to them & the great Explosons of Maga- 
zines on board the Galleys all got up safe to Burlington.”’? 


WASHINGTON TO MAJOR-GENERAL GREENE. 


“HEAD QRS 24 November, 1777 
“D*® Sir: 

“Tf you have not moved from Mount Holley when this 
comes to hand, I wish you to wait there till you see Col° 
Meade, who will set off immediately charged with some 
important matters which I thought it improper to commit 
to paper. This, however, you are to understand under this 
restriction—That I do not mean to prevent you a moment 
from prosecuting any Objects you have immediately in view 
that promises success. I am &c? 

“ G° WasHINGTON.” 


1 This was from the same correspondent as gave the lines printed on 
page 493. 

2 In manuscript of Robert Hanson Harrison. A council of war sat on 
November 24 to consider the possibility of attacking successfully the 
enemy in Philadelphia. No decision appears to have been reached, and 
Washington requested each officer to submit his opinion in writing. 
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[Note.—To properly understand the importance of the following 
documents, it is necessary to recall the political position occupied by 
Washington. The success of Gates at the northward had directed 
public attention to his supposed capacity as a commander. The plot 
which has passed into history as the Conway Cabal originated some 
time before Conway had anything to do with it, and was in its nature 
political rather than military. The idea entertained by some members 
of Congress, notably those from the Eastern States, of the necessity 
of having two commanders instead of one, offered a basis for scheming 
in the military line. Did anything happen to Washington, it was felt 
there was no man to take his place; and Gates, at the head of the 
northern army, reaping the benefits of the preparation and leader- 
ship of others against Burgoyne, gave promise of a brilliant military 
future, and thus presented himself as a legitimate successor to Washing- 
ton. This was early the feeling among certain members of Congress, 
and their prepossessions were used in an illegitimate way to further the 
ambitions of men wishing to advance themselves by means of Gates. 
There is not enough evidence to prove that Gates was a party to any 
scheme having a definite purpose to supplant Washington ; but there is 
abundant evidence of a wish on the part of certain officers in close con- 
nection with Gates to push him for the chief command of the American 
army. In seeking this they sought even more their own advancement 
and advantage, and it is to Conway and Mifflin, out of Congress, and to 
Samuel Adams, James Lovell, and, as is generally supposed, Richard 
Henry Lee, in Congress, that the alleged Cabal owed a support and 
encouragement that eventually led to an actual plot to advance Gates 
even at the expense of removing Washington. 

The surrender of Burgoyne directed attention to Gates. To accomplish 
that object Washington had so far depleted his own army as to be in no 
position to offer effective resistance to the advance of Howe upon Phil- 
adelphia. The battle of Brandywine and the reduction of Fort Mifflin 
practically determined which army should hold the city, and the general 
public, seeing only defeat in one quarter and a brilliant success in another, 
jumped to the conclusion that the one was due to inefficiency, while the 
other was caused by splendid military ability. It was, therefore, easy 
to foment an opinion that Washington had been derelict in his share of 
the campaign; and as day after day passed with the two armies almost 
within gunshot of one another, yet no engagement taking place, the popu- 
lace clamored for action. They could not understand why, with forces 
supposed to be nearly equal in strength, an assault upon the British in 
Philadelphia should not be attempted. They could not know how much 
Washington had sacrificed of his strength to assist Gates, and they did 
not know that the force returning from the northern army after its suc- 
cess did not rejoin Washington until after Fort Mifflin had fallen. It 
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was only when Glover’s brigade and Morgan’s corps had joined the 
main army that Washington felt himself strong enough to entertain an 
assault upon the city. Not only did he wish to make this assault, but 
he was urged to it by the popular clamor, as it was thought that good 
political results would follow a striking military success, He knew that 
he had enemies in the army, and felt that he had them in Congress. The 
sentence from Conway’s letter gave him knowledge of the one, while his 
friends in Congress kept him advised of the other. It was to determine 
whether his idea of an attack on the British was practicable that he 
called a council of war and requested the opinion in writing of each 
general officer. These opinions are now published for the first time, and 
must be considered in the light of something besides military policy, 
although they are naturally concerned more with the military than the 
political features. 

One bit of evidence which I believe has not been heretofore known is 
to be found in a report submitted to Congress by the Board of War on 
November 21, or three days before this council was held. The military 
questions in Congress had been under the control of a “ Board of War 
and Ordnance” until October, 1777, when a “ Board of War’ was estab- 
lished, to consist of three persons not members of Congress. As a begin- 
ning of a separation of executive from legislative functions, this was a 
decided step in advance. It was on October 17 that the report consti- 
tuting the Board of War was adopted, or about two weeks after the 
knowledge of Gates’s victory had been obtained. On November 7 the 
members of the Board were elected : Major-General Thomas Mifflin, Colo- 
nel Timothy Pickering, and Colonel Robert Hanson Harrison. Mifflin 
and Pickering accepted their appointments. On November 17 Congress 
determined to add two members to the old Board of War, and selected 
Mr. Danaand Mr. J. D.Smith. This old Board, composed of members of 
Congress, met on the morning of the 21st of November ; and, by a strange 
oversight, the report they laid before Congress contained the name of 
Major-General Mifflin as present and apparently taking a full part in the 
proceedings as one of the members. This error was afterwards corrected 
and his name stricken out. In this report is to be found the first sugges- 
tion formally made that Gates should be the President of the new Board. 
It also contained other matter of such interest as to warrant its publica- 
tion in full. It will be seen that the paragraph applying to Gates was 
postponed, as well as that which provided for the retention of Richard 
Peters as Secretary to the Board. Six days later Congress proceeded to 
the election of three Commissioners for the Board, and elected Major- 
General Gates, Joseph Trumbull, and Richard Peters as the Commis- 
sioners, and specially appointed Gates as the President of the Board. It 
is thus established that it was due to Mifflin that Gates received this high 
appointment to a place in which he could more easily work upon the 
sympathies and influence of the members of Congress, led rather by the 
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ambitions of others than by his own wishes. The general impression to 
be gained of Gates, from his correspondence, is that of a rather dull, 
well-meaning, and easily influenced man, such a man as would readily 
become the tool of others possessed of greater capacity and more 
unscrupulous. 

Nothing could be more cutting to Washington than the terms of this 
report urging the claims of Major-General Gates to the position of Presi- 
dent of the Board. The principal matter urged by Washington upon 
Congress as essential to future operations—a measure on which the future 
of America would depend—was the formation of a new army of compe- 
tent number and engaged for the war, or for a longer service than twelve 
months. As the end of the year was approaching, he found himself once 
more face to face with the formation of a new establishment. He had 
been providing for this contingency for months, and after an experience 
of short enlistments through two campaigns, had become so convinced 
of the attending evils as to see no safety in any other course than in a 
reasonably permanent force of sufficiently long service to become dis- 
ciplined and accustomed to their officers,—a prime necessity in an effi- 
cient army. Nothing could have hurt him more than to have one 
intoxicated by an unusual success cut in under him with the remark 
that his policy was a “theory” and that there were other things more 
important. The committee urged Gates’s military skill as competent 
to suggest “reformations” in the different departments of the army, 
while his “character and popularity in the army” would facilitate the 
execution of such reformations,—“ a Task in the opinion of this Com- 
mittee more arduous and important than the formation of any new 
Establishment, however wise it may be in Theory.” 

Fortunately, no such language was used in a formal resolution ; for it 
is hardly possible to believe that Washington would have remained at 
the head of the army under such a studied rebuke of his policy. Con- 
gress rejected the words of the report, and on the 27th passed the 
following : 


Resolved, That Mr. President inform Major-General Gates of his being 
appointed president of the new constituted Board of War, expressing the 
high sense Congress entertain of the general’s abilities and peculiar fitness 
to discharge the duties of that important office, upon the right execution of 
which the success of the American cause does eminently depend; that he 
inform general Gates, that it is the intention of Congress to continue his 
rank as major-general in the army, and that he officiate at the Board, or in 
the field, as occasion may require; and that the general be requested to 
repair to Congress with all convenient despatch, to enter on the duties of his 
new appointment. 


Worrtuinaton C. Forp.] 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF WAR. 


“ At a Board of War, y® 21* Nov' A.M. 1777. 


“ Presen 


t, Major General Mifflin, M™ Lee, M* Duer, M* 


Jones, M* Harvey, M* Williams & M* Dana. 
“The Board beg leave to report to Congress 


Prio Q” < 


{ «That they have had a Conference with Gen- 
eral Mifflin on the late Establishment made by 
Congress for conducting the War Department, 
and are unanimously of opinion, that a sufficient 
number of Commissioners have not been ap- 
pointed for giving due weight to the execution 
of the Regulations which may be recommended 
by the Board, and adopted by Congress, and 
particularly for enabling one of the Board of 
Commissioners to visit from Time to time the 
different Armies, Posts, or Garrisons in order 
to see that the Regulations adopted by Congress 
are carried into Execution, and to examine what 
are the wants of the Army, and what Defects or 
Abuses prevail from time to time in the differ- 
ent departments.’ 

“ That it wou’d further greatly tend to facili- 
tate the Business of the Department, especially 
at the Commencement of the new Establish- 
ment, to secure the Continuation of the Services 
of the Secretary of the late Board of War, who 
in their Opinion has discharged the Duties of an 
arduous and complicated Department in its In- 
fant stage, with Honour to himself, and much 
Disinterestedness, and with Fidelity and advan- 


~~ 





| tage to the Public. 


1 Printed in the Journals of Congress, November 24, 1777. 
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r The Board further beg leave to represent 
that General Mifflin has express’d a warm Sol- 
licitude that Major General Gates shou’d be 
appointed President of this Board, from a Con- 
viction that his Military Skill would suggest 
Reformations in the different Departments of 
the Army essential to good Discipline, Order & 
(Economy, and that his Character and Popu- 
larity in the Army would facilitate the execu- 
tion of such Reformations when adopted by 
Congress; a Task in the opinion of this Com- 
mittee more arduous and important than the 
formation of any new Establishment, however 
\ wise it may be in Theory. 

“ On these Principles your Committee are of 
opinion 

“ That two additioual Commissioners should 
be appointed to execute the Department of the 
Ag! } War Office in P*Suance of the Resolution of 
Congress of the [17th of October’ ], and that 
any three of the said Commissioners should be 
a Quorum to transact Business; anything in 
the former Resolutions respecting the Board to 
| the contrary notwithstanding.’ 
“Extract from the Minutes. 

“Jos. Nourse 
“ D. 8. B* War.” 


~~ 


Postp* 





Endorsed by Thomson as “passed.” In the hand- 
writing of Richard Peters is added: 

“The Board are further of Opinion that the Resolution 
pass’d on the Inst. relative to the Execution of the 
War Department should be annull’d; and that the Mem- 
bers former Committee of Congress Board of War should be 
authoris’d to proceed on the Business of that Department, 


1In manuscript of Charles Thomson. 
? Printed in the Journals of Congress, November 24, 1777. 
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till such Time as a Quorum of the Commissioners of the 
War Office shall attend.” 


OPINION OF MAJOR-GENERAL GREENE. 
“Mount HO ty, 9 o'clock Nov. 24, 1777 
“D* Sir 

“T received your favor by Col. Mead who has communi- 
cated to me the design of an attack upon Philadelphia, the 
consequences if successful are so desireable that I wish it 
appeard to me more practicable—In war there must be 
always something left to chance and I would always recom- 
mend to trust some consequences to the spirit and bravery 
of the troops. An excess of caution which councils of war 
are generally productive of, often deprives a country of the 
advantages of a due exertion of the spirit & bravery of the 
troops—but I have viewed this subject in and out of council, 
I have weighed the good and bad consequences—I have 
surveyd it in a Historical point of light, I have examind 
it from my own observations in the course of the war, and 
I cannot think there is that degree of probability of the 
attempts succeeding that will warrant the undertaking. I 
have not time without detaining Col. Mead too long to give 
my reasons against the attack in full detail, but I think it a 
hazardous attempt and will terminate to the injury of the 
Continent and disgrace of the army.—I am sensible that 
many things pronounced impracticable before they were 
attempted have been crowned with success in the undertak- 
ing—But prudence forbids that being made a principle 
which necessity alone can justify—I wish that it was in our 
power to give that Army some capital wound—the reputa- 
tion of the Army and the happiness of the country loudly 
call for it—but in consulting our wishes rather than our 
reason, we may be hurried by an impatience to attempt 
something splendid into inextricable difficulties. 

“ The depreciation of money, the corruption of the people 
and the dislike to service that prevails throughout the army 
will justify measures at this day that might wear the com- 
plexion of rashness under different circumstances. How 
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far these considerations may authorise the attempt I cannot 
pretend to say. One thing I would beg leave to recom- 
mend, that is if your Excellency thinks of attacking the City 
this winter improve the present moment for sure I am what- 
ever reinforcements of militia may be drawn in to aid the 
army they cannot render it so formidable and equal to the 
attempt as it is at this hour. I am very willing to lay aside 
my own private Judgment and second the attempt—you 
may depend upon it Sir that I will as freely embark in the 
attempt if your Excellency thinks it warrantable as if I was 
of the same sentiment, and whatever may be the event my 
opinion never shall be known. 

“The troops here are under marching orders—Glover’s 
Brigade will join us in the morning—I intended to advance 
in the morning at nine, but Col. Mead’s coming and recom- 
mending the postponing the march until I hear further from 
your Excellency, and as the troops coming in will want one 
day’s rest I thought it best to countermand the orders for 
marching until I hear from your Excell’ and I am further 
induced to the measure because I dont apprehend the diffi- 
culties of attacking Lord Cornwallis will be increasd from 
one or two days delay. The Enemy give out they are 
10,000 strong and that they intend to march to Burlington. 

“T wish your Excellency to weigh the subject coolly and 
take your measures accordingly—I shall be perfectly satis- 


fied be the result what it may. : 
“Tam &e. 
“N. GREENE.” 


OPINION OF LORD STIRLING. 
“Camp, Nov? 25 1777 
“Sir: 

“In Compliance with your Excellency’s request that each 
of the General Officers met in Council yesterday Evening, 
should give you their Sentiments in writing on what Meas- 
ures had best be pursued in the present Exigency of our 
affairs; I must now beg leave to give it as my opinion that 
as all the reinforcements we had any reason to expect, have 
now Joined the main Army, and as a Considerable body of 
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the Enemy’s army is detached into New Jersey under the 
Command of Lord Cornwallis, a favorable opertunity is 
presented for an immediate Attack of the Enemy. That 
other Circumstances render this measure absolutely neces- 
sary. That from all I have heard said, or that has occurred 
to me on the Subject, I think the following plan of Attack 
most feaseable, 1* That the Enemy’s Lines on this side 
Philadelphia be attacked at Daylight by three Columns 
properly flanked and supported. 2* That two thousand 
men be drawn from General Green and embarked in Boats 
at Dunker’s ferry, to proceed to philadelphia, land at or 
near Spruce Street, push thro’ to the Common, endeavour 
with part to secure the Bridge over Schuylkill, and with 
the remainder to Attack the Enemy in the Rear of their 
Lines. 38* That five hundred Continental Troops with the 
Millitia under General Potter possess such of the hills on the 
other side of Schuylkill as command an Infilade of the 
Enemy’s Lines, and while part of them carry on a Brisk 
Canonade in that place, the rest of them proceed to the 
Bridge over Schuylkill and wait an oppertunity of attacking 
the Works there in front, when the party from Spruce Street 
make an Attack in the Rear. The Landing of the party at 
Spruce Street should he effected if possible just before day 
light, as it would greatly facilitate their passage thro’ the 
Town and bring the Alarm to the Rear of the Enemy’s lines 
in time to Cooperate with the main Attack in front. These 
are outlines of the plan I would propose, and submit it to 
your Excellency & am with great Regard and Respect 
“ Your Excellency’s most Humble Servant 
“ STIRLING.” 


OPINION OF MAJOR-GENERAL SULLIVAN. 


“Camp, WHITEMARSH, Novem" 25" 1777. 
“ DeaR GENERAL: 

“« Agreeable to y* Ord™ of Last Even‘ I have cons‘ the prac- 
ticability of making an Attack upon the Enemy in Ph—— 
& weighed its probable Consequences in every view That 
occurred to me. 


Vou. xx.—7 
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“Tn order to Determine whether such an Attempt is Likely 
to succeed it is necessary to consider the Enemys situation— 
The Manner of our making the Attack on the Lines—the 
Mode of Attack we must adopt for carrying the city after 
we have made ourselves masters of their Lines & the prob- 
able method the Enemy may adopt to Render our Designs 
abortive. The Right of the Enemy is secured by the Dela- 
ware, their Left by Schuylkill & their Rear by the Junction 
of those Rivers. Their front is partly secured by an Inac- 
cessable Pond & the Residue by a Chain of Redoubts 
strengthened by Abbatties in part & partly by circular 
Works—These Redoubts being 14 in number. The Attack 
upon them must be total or partial if the whole are to be 
attacked, as works cannot be carried but by Columns. The 
attacking part of your force in Front must be Disposed in 
fourteen Columns to carry 14 Redoubts manned with 100 
men each. After carrying those they are to assume a Dif- 
ferent Form to attack the city which will then be on their 
Left Defended by 4600 men, even if we suppose the Enemys 
whole Force in Philadelphia to amount to no more than 
6000. If a partial attack is made upon these Redoubts, it 
must be on these Left, for if these Right be attacked & 
carried those Redoubts which remain on their Left will with 
their field pieces play obliquely on the Rear of y* Troops 
while Forming & making the attack on the city. Should 
then their Left be attacked & carried & your Troops pass 
them & form agreeable to your most Sanguine Expecta- 
tions & advance towards the city they will have the chains 
of Redoubts on their Left, the Schuylkill in their Rear, the 
city & the Delaware in front & the Delaware & Schuylkill 
on their Right. When your Troops advance to the city in 
Line they will find the wall of Brick Houses opposed to y° 
right of their Line, The upper stories of those Houses well 
filled by musqueteers & the main streets by which alone 
they can penetrate filled with men, Drawn across of sufficient 
Depth to oppose any part of your Line that may come 
against them, & the whole Defended by a Train of artillery 
surely (?) superior to any you can possibly bring against 
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them, & this artillery being placed in front of the Houses 
makes no Interval in their Line & is compleatly covered by 
The Musqueteers occupying the upper Lofts of The Houses. 
This Disposition will oblidge you once more to form Columns 
to penetrate the Streets, in Doing which your Troops must the 
moment they enter the city expect a Fire in front from the 
Troops opposed to them & on both Flanks from the Houses : 
These circumstances must occur to the party attacking in 
Front. How far they may be assisted by a party thrown 
into the city by water I will not Determine. Ifthe party in 
front is successful they may be saved—if not they are inevi- 
tably lost—before we promise ourselves Success from this 
Stratagem it will be proper to consider how far this plan 
will be Likely to be Discovered by the Enemy in Season to 
prevent its Effects. Every person who has attended to the 
Noise made by a Fleet of Boats Rowing in the Night must 
be sensible that they will be heard at Lest two miles & the 
Noise will Direct the Enemy where to make their opposi- 
tion—It cannot be supposed that the Enemy will be stupid 
enough to Let their whole army run to oppose them—they 
have alarm posts which they will repair to & send a sufficient 
Number of the Reserve with field pieces to oppose or entrap 
them. It will be far from having the Effect Designed by a 
Feint which answers no other purpose but to Induce the 
Enemy to suppose your whole force being thrown to a point 
with an Intention to make your most vigorous effort there 
& by this means Draw them from the posts you wish to 
carry. They will easily know that you have not boats to 
Transport any considerable part of your army to the City 
by water, nor would it be prudent in you so todo. They 
will therefore consider this as a Feint & Treat it accord- 
ingly while they prepare to Receive your Real Attack in 
Front which this Feint will sufficiently announce to them— 
with Respect to the probability of carrying the Lines & 
afterward the City Defended by an army almost equal in 
Number to that part of yours which you can expect any- 
thing from is what both reason & experience speaks Loudly 
against. I have sometimes Read of Lines & partial Retrench- 
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ments being carried but in the course of my Reading (which 
has not been Inconsiderable) I have never Read of a Chain 
of Redoubts Covering the whole Front of an Army being 
carried (even where they had not as in the present Case 
rivers covering every other side of them). I cannot help 
observing that some Gentlemen who think we can easily 
carry those Redoubts say that if we are Defeated we have a 
Strong and secure Camp to Retreat to. how it can be sup- 
posed that a Camp without Lines or Redoubts can be 
better Defended by a Defeated army against a victorious 
one than Lines & Redoubts can with Troops, against others 
upon equal footing only is beyond my Conception. I know 
it is Said that these Redoubts are weak, but it would be ab- 
surd to suppose that the Redoubts they have been Labour- 
ing at six weeks are not as perfect as those Thrown up by 
Peter the Great in one night which Defeated the best army 
in the world or equal to that single Redoubt which Ruined 
the British Army at Bunkers Hill. Mr. Howe has never 
attempted a Redoubt since but at Red Bank & was Defeated 
—he was several Days with Double your numbers within 
musket shot of y’ Lines on Long Island & White Plains & 
feared to attack you—he has no Conception that Lines are 
so easily carried but if in this he is mistaken all military 
writers agree that the attack of a village is the most Hazard- 
ous Enterprise in war, & has seldom been attended with 
Success. Experience has so far convinced the King of Prus- 
sia that he is determined never to attack another. if it be 
said we must Reduce it by Cannonnade my answer is that 
must be a work of time, especially as they have more cannon 
& heavier mettle than we. 

“‘T know the world expect something from this Army & 
our affairs call for it, but no Caprice of the Greedy Multitude 
should induce us to Sacrifice the Army—a Defeat will be so 
far from helping that in my opinion it will ruin our affairs. 
The common people will Discover Howes superiority to 
both our armies without Considering the advantage he had 
against them—those who have sense enough to Discover the 
advantages he had against them will condemn the attempt 
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as unwarranted by Reason or Experience—so that from 
Different views the Country will become universally Dis- 
couraged, which I fear will end in the Ruin of our Cause— 
Upon the whole I think the most certain method to retrieve 
our affairs, to strengthen our friends & Discourage our Ene- 
mies as well as to establish the Currency of our money will 
be to put the army in such a Situation as will render it neces- 
sary for Mr. Howe to fight us or Loose his honor & the con- 
fidence the people have in his arms. Once it is known that 
by avoiding you he acknowledges vour Superiority in the 
field his very friends will Despise him for his weakness & 
Deceit. Yours will be encouraged & value your money at 
a high rate when supported by those Arms which (this 
hitherto) arrogant Invader dare not Attack.—There is still 
another mode of attack upon the Enemys Lines which is to 
pass your Columns between the Redoubts. if this should 
be attempted & the Enemy should retire & Draw up in Rear 
of their Works Leaving in them a sufficient Number to 
man them your Troops must advance under a Front & Two 
Flank Fires till they have passed the Redoubts when they 
will have an additional one in their Rear from the Redoubts 
they have passed & after Enduring all this they will have to 
attack the City under all the Disadvantages before men- 
tioned, in which if they are successfull they will do what no 
other Troops have ever accomplished. 

“T know it is said by some that your Excellency’s charac- 
ter & that of the whole Army will suffer if something is not 
attempted as the Northern Army is called to our Assistance, 
&c. Iam far from thinking so. But Let us consider what 
foundation there can be for censure. It is beyond a Ques- 
tion that General Howe has been much Superior to you in 
Numbers thr® the whole Campaign. Yet you have fought 
him & th’ the field remained his the victory was yours—he 
to add to his Force & to get a Decisive Superiority over you 
in the field called for a Reinforcement & you to counteract 
him did the same. You by this means became 13000 strong 
& he remains at Least twelve. if your additional militia 
will make up for the want of Discipline in your young 
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Troops I think it is all we can expect. Where then is this 
Superiority in numbers on your side which will warrant your 
making an attack so Likely to Compleat the Ruin of your 
Currency: an attack condemned by every military writer 
& unwarranted by Reason or Experience? Actions always 
take their Character from the Success that attend them, & 
those Gentlemen who urge this matter to save the Credit of 
the Army Deceive themselves & you; for if you are unsuc- 
cessful the Credit of the Army will be Destroyed & the 
Confidence of the people Lost beyond recovery & your own 
Character must suffer. It has been urged that these works 
may be carried by Surprize: I have ever understood that 
works were constructed to prevent a Surprize & never 
once conceived it possible to surprize & carry 14 redoubts 
especially when the Enemy’s first line is encamped in Front 
of them—it would be needless to give your Excellency in- 
stances of such attempts upon Redoubts alone and unforti- 
fied Villages being rendered abortive. Military Books are 
full of them those writers tell us that a single Stone House, 
mill or Church if well defended cannot be reduced by [but ?] 
by cannon. if this be true with respect to one a Regular 
Line of them opposed to your whole Front must be much 
more Difficult. What success a Cannonnade from Troops in 
the open field is Likely to have upon others covered by a 
village & redoubts & possessed of a Superior Train of artil- 
lery requires no great share of military knowledge to Deter- 
mine. I have mentioned some unfortunate attacks upon 
Redoubts that have fallen within our own knowledge. I 
will at present mention but two that have proved so upon 
villages not Defended by Lines or Redoubts. One was in 
Corsica the first campaign made by the French ag* it, where 
the whole French army were cut to pieces in storming a 
small village defended by Paschal Paoli’s Brother with a 
Handful of Corsicans & at German Town one Stone House 
snatched from us a victory which was about compleated. I 
am therefore clearly of opinion that the attempt would 
be Hazardous & must End in Ruin to the Army & to the 
American Cause. but should y* Exce’ think the attempt 
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practicable I shall cheerfully give up my opinion & use every 
effort in my power to carry it into Execution with Success. 
I have the honor to be your Excey* most obed' Serv 

“ Jn° SULLIVAN.” 


OPINION OF MAJOR-GENERAL ARMSTRONG. 
“Camp AT WHITEMARSH, 25" Nov', 1777 
“SIR: 

“Without such an acquaintance of the Enemies lines as 
wou’d discover to you where they are more or less accessi- 
ble, I cannot well approve of an attack upon them, nor can 
I conceive the opposite numbers at Philad* under six thou- 
sand or upward.—And question whether an attack can be 
successful if the lines are not penetrated in so short a space 
of time (perhaps some seven or at most ten minutes) as will 
render it impossible for the party thrown into the City 
shou’d the first attempt on the lines fail, to contribute any 
effectual influence. The principle upon which that part of 
the disposition is formed is perfectly just, but the numbers 
too few, and the contingencies various. 

“In the present view of things I rather approve carrying 
the Army over Scuilkill & making tryal of any advantages 
that yet may be derived from a possession of the Islands 
&c. &e., by which means either the Enemy may be drawn out 
or the Scuilkill pass’d to advantage on the Ice. At the same 
time I am totally submissive to y’ Excellency’s commands, 
beging leave only to add that whether the attack is made or 
not, but especially if it is, the far greater part of y" force in 
the Jersey may suddenly be recalled and join the Army. 
And that I am with the greatest respect &c 

“ JoHN ARMSTRONG.” 


OPINION OF THE CHEVALIER DU PORTAIL. 
25 9° 1777. 


“To attack the Enemy in their Lines appears to me a 
difficult and dangerous Project. It has especially this very 
considerable Inconvenience—the exposing our Army in case 
it does not succeed to a total Defeat. This is easily demon- 
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strated. One of the principal means proposed is to throw 
two thousand men in the rear of the Enemy—if we do not 
succeed these are so many men absolutely lost. As to the 
main body of the Army which is to attack in front, it must 
pass through the Intervals left between the Abattis and 
Redoubts, which they say form very narrow Passages—if 
after penetrating we should be repulsed can Troops in dis- 
order return easily by the Passages through which they 
were introduced—will it not be very easy for the English to 
cut off their Retreat. Our whole Army then may be de- 
stroy’d or made prisoners. Now does it become this Army 
which is the principal one, to run such Risques—does it be- 
come it to stake the Fate of America ona single Action? I think 
not. For my part I never would place this Army in a Situ- 
ation where its Rear was not perfectly free, much less where 
it will be inclosed on all sides without means of Retreat. 
To justify such an Enterprise the success must be almost 
certain. To judge of this we have only to take a view of 
the Dispositions which must be made for this attack. This 
View will render the Difficulties evident. First—two thou- 
sand men are to be introduced by a River of which the 
Enemy are wholly Masters. If we embark them near the 
Enemy the noise may alarm them—if at a distance, the 
cold which they will undergo, will render the use of their 
Arms exceedingly difficult in the morning—besides can we 
flatter ourselves that the River side is unguarded. Let us 
reflect that a single man is suflicient to make this project 
miscarry and cause us the loss of two thousand men. 

‘As to the Attack in front—these are nearly the Dispo- 
sitions which would be followed—We should march upon 
as many Columns as there are Roads leading to the Enemy 
—upon our arrival in their presence, each Commanding 
Officer of a Column, according to the size of the works be- 
fore him, and the number of men which he judges are con- 
tained in them, divides his Troops into two parts, one of 
which surrounds the works and attacks them vigorously, 
while the other marches boldly through the Intervals and 
falls upon the troops in the Rear. But every one sees how 
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much harmony is required in all these dispositions. How 
much presence of mind in the Superior Officers—how much 
firmness in the troops who have to execute all their ma- 
neuvres under the fire of an Enemy who are in a great 
measure cover’d. 

‘If the Enemy’s works are not inclosed, the Enterprise 
would be much less dangerous—if they are, the Enterprise 
is too hardy. 

“‘ His Excellency I think desired us to say a word respect- 
ing the operations in Jersey. In general it seems to me 
that we can do nothing better than to endeavour to attack 
the Enemy’s Force there with superior numbers—but there 
is a very important Observation to be made, which is that 
we should not weaken ourselves too much here; for we are 
to consider that the Enemy may recross their Troops in one 
night and attack us by day break with their whole force. 

“Tf however an attack be determined upon, the Enemy’s 
Works should be more particularly reconnoitred. 

“Tue Cuevatier Du Portatt.”' 


OPINION OF BARON DE KALB. 


“ According to His Excellency General Washington’s or- 
ders, and desire of having every Gentleman’s opinion on 
the Subjects laid before the Council last evening. 

“Mine is to attempt an attack on the lines & City, as soon 
as the Plans thereof can be properly laid, all necessary dis- 
positions and calculations made, as to the mode & time. In 
respect to the Plan much must depend on intelligences of 
the Enemy’s Position & collected or separated forces, and 
the whole Enterprise on secrecy and Expedition. 

“‘ Two essential points would be necessary to be known. 

“1° Whether a passage for a Column will be practicable 
on the Bridge or middle ferry on Schuylkill river, to make 
there a strong attack, or whether the Ennemies take down 
the Bridge in night time. In this case a small body of 


! This opinion was given in French. I have used a translation made 
by Lieutenant-Colonel John Laurens. 
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troops and some artillery would be sufficient on the right 
bank of that river to disquiet & annoy them in their Lines, 
and the whole army to be Employed to attack in front with 
different Columns. 

“2° Whether the Key & City Shore of Delawar be not 
strongly defended, either by Pickets, intrenchments, row 
Gallies, floating and other Batteries, and whether the Noise 
of the Boats to be employed there, will not prevent or de- 
feat the Execution of a landing, for if th’ attempt should 
fail by such obstructions, the boats could hardly be brought 
off and these troops would be in great danger of being either 
sunk or taken. If on the contrary no such obstacles were 
to be feared, a surprise on that side and a well timed attack 
in the rear of the lines woud undoubtedly insure a com- 
pleat Victory. 

“Many more things could be said on this subject. 

“ As for myself and Division we will do our best in what 
ever part of the Enterprise and attack, His Excellency will 


find proper to Employ me. 
“Baron DE Ka.s. 
“ AT Camp, 25 9° 1777” 


OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL IRVINE. 
“ WHITEMARSH, Novy’ 25" 1777 
“ Sir: 

‘‘ T have seriously revolved in my mind the subject that was 
debated in Council last night, and notwithstanding the pres- 
ent disagreeable situation of our affairs, cannot think that we 
are yet reduced to the necessity of hazarding the total destruc- 
tion of the army by a general attack, on the very ground 
that general Howe would wish to fight us on; to attack re- 
doubts &c* with any prospect of success, we should be much 
superior in numbers to the enemy and at least equal to them 
in discipline, were we possessed of these advantages, & had 
boats sufficient to throw about 3000 men into their rear I 
should chearfully vote for the proposed attack, as in my 
opinion the defeat of gen' Howe would then be as certain, 
as, I am afraid ours would be were we to attack him with 
our present strength. 
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“T could therefore wish that the army was placed in such 
a position (either on this or the other side of Schuylkill) as to 
invite or oblidge general Howe to leave his strongholds & 
seek us in the field, as the probability of success in a general 
action then, would be more in our favour with equal numbers, 
than in an attempt upon his lines with our present triffling 
superiority. 

‘“‘T have had but little experience in war, & therefore give 
my opinion on this important question with diffidence, should 
your excellency or the major part of the council determine 
on the attack, I shall chearfully sustain the part assigned to 
me, & exert my utmost abilities to procure success. I 
have &c. 


“‘ JAMES IRVINE.”’ 


OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL MAXWELL. 


“SIR: 

“ Agreeable to your Excellency’s request of last night that 
I should give my opinion this morning in writing concern- 
ing the making an attact on Philadelphia immediately—I 
am not for attacting it at present, and will proceed to give 
some reasons why I would not, viz: It is but a few days ago ; 
before General Green & Huntington crossed the Dellaware 
that we determined in a full council that an Attact on the 
Enemy in their Fortifycations &c. was by no means eligible, 
and I think we was as strong then as we are now on this 
side. It is urged that if we do not make an attact on the 
Town we must be put to the greatest difficultys to raise 
another Armey, keep up our credit, &c*. I am of opinion 
if we throw the Armey away we have, without some good 
appearance of success we are much more likely not to get 
another one nor support the Credit of our money. I am 
for attacting and Harrassing them by every means in our 
power; by any other method than that of attacting them in 
their works. I am &c. 


“W™ MaAxwELL. 


“ WHITE MarsH, 25% Novbr. 1777. 
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“N.B.—I have heard that the Enemy has got up 2 or 8 
small armed Vessels to Philadelphia by people that came 
out yesterday.” 


OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL PATERSON. 
“Nov. 25, 1777 
‘¢Srr: 

“ The proposed attack on Philidelphia in my Opinion will 
be so hazardous that we cannot be justified in prosecuting 
of it, as a Failure will most certainly be attended with the 
loss of great Numbers of our Troops, which I am fearfull 
would be attended with Fatal Consequences My perfect 
Ignorance of the Country renders me intirely incapable of 
recommending any other Plan, but shall with Chearfulness 
do my utmost to put in Execution this or any other your 
Excellency shall think adviseable. Iam &c. 

“ Jn° PATERSON.” 


OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL POOR. 
“ November 25" 1777 
“Sir: 
‘“‘T am sencable that the Situation of our Country loudly 
Calls for the Exertions of this Army. 
“But fear an atact upon the Lines Round the City of 
Philidelphia will be unsucesful therefore dont advize to it. 
“as I have jest arived to Camp & not acquainted in the 
Countrey beg to be Excused from proposing a new Dis- 
posistion of the Army. Iam &c 
“ Enocu Poor. 
“s. o.” 


OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL SCOTT. 
“WHITE Marsu, 25" Nov' 1777 


“SIR: 

“T am for making an attack, so soon as things Can be put 
in readiness. As to the plan I can Think of none better 
than that propos’d by Gen' Cadwalader, with this Altera- 
tion, that the partie proposed to land in the City be detached 
from Gen' Green and not taken from this army. I Have 
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two reasons for this, the one is that those men with him are 

the Flower of the army, and that it will requier the best 

men we can pick to effect the landing if opposd. My other 

Is that we cant well spare them from this army. I have & 
* Cu® Scorr.” 


OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL SMALLWOOD. 
“ Camp, Novemb® 25" 1777 
“Sir: 

‘“T have revolved in my Mind the Subject of your Requisi- 
tion last Night, and placed itin every Point of View, and must 
confess I am much embarrassed. I see the Propriety and 
Necessity of an Attact, I view with Pain the pressing Ex- 
pectations of the Public, the Reputation of the Army at 
Stake, the depression of our Money, the difficulty & hazard 
of the proposed Attact, and the Misfortunes, and I may add 
the almost inevitable destruction which must ensue upon a 
Defeat,—and upon due Reflection let it suffice to say I am 
against an Attact on the Enemy’s Lines, from an Impres- 
sion that our Troops are not equal to it, unless there was a 
moral certainty of throwing in the Parties proposed, down 
the Delaware & across the Schuylkill, to alarm & make a 
Diversion on the Flanks & in their Rear, but I think this 
Event wou’d be doubtful & uncertain, as well as extremely 
hazardous for the Delaware Party & might in general sub- 
ject the Army to too great a Sacrifice upon such a Contin- 
gency. 

“T shou’d therefore think it more eligible to maneuvre, 
and endeavor to draw Gen' Howe out of his Lines to an 
Engagement, w™ I shou’d judge is both Practicable, and 
probable. I have the Honor &c. 

“ 'W. SMALLWoop.” 


OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL WAYNE. 


“Camp AT WHITE MarsH, 25" Novem. 1777 


“Sir: 
“‘ After the most Dispationate & Deliberate Consideration 
of the Question your Excellency was pleased to propose to 
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the Council of General Officers last Evening ; I am Solemnly 
and Clearly of Opinion—that the Credit of the Army under 
your Command, the Safety of the Country—the Honor of 
the American Arms—the Approach of Winter which in a 
few days will force you from the field, and above all the 
Depreciation of the Currency of these States,—Points out 
the Immediate Necessity of giving the Enemy Battle. 
Could they possibly be drawn from their Lines, it’s a Meas- 
ure Devoutly to be wished. 

“ But if that cannot be Effected, It is my Opinion that 
your Excellency should March tomorrow morning and take 
post with this Army at the Upper or North End of German- 
town—and from thence Immediately Detach a Working 
party to throw up, or effect to throw up some Redoubts 
under the direction of your Engineers.—this Intelligence 
will reach the Enemy—they will Conclude that you Intend 
to make good your Quarters there, and however desirous 
they may be to dislodge you—yet it will take up some time 
to withdraw their force from the Jersey. 

“by this Maneuvre you will be within Striking Distance, 
the Enemy will be deceived by your Works, your Troops 
will be fresh and ready to move the same Night so as to 
arrive at the Enemies Lines before day light on thirsday 
Morning Agreeable to the proposed plan of Attack—with 
great part of which I am in fellowship—the outlines are good 
—they may be Improved to Advantage and Crowned with 
Success. 

“Tt has been Observed by some Gentlemen that the At- 
tack is Hazardous—that if we prevail it will be attended 
with great loss. 

“T agree with the Gentlemen in their Position—but how- 
ever hazardous the Attempt—and altho some Loss is certain, 
yet it is my Opinion—that you will not be in a worse Situa- 
tion—nor your Arms in less Credit, if you should even meet 
with a Misfortune—than if you were to Remain Inactive. 

“ The eyes of all America are fixed on you, the Junction 
of the Northern Army—which Obliged Gen' Burgoyne to 
lay down his Arms, gives the Country & Congress some ex- 
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pectation, that a vigorous Effort will be made to Dislodge 
the Enemy. 

“Tts not in our Power to Command success—but it is in 
our Power to produce a Conviction to the World that we 


Deserve it. Interim I am &c. 
“ Ant™ Wayne, B. G.” 


OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL WOODFORD. 


“ Dear GEN* 

“T cannot help viewing the purposed attack upon the 
Enemy’s Lines as attended with many Hazards & Dificulties. 
But these are over Ballanced by the following considera- 
tions viz‘ first the necessity that something should be at- 
tempted by this Army before it retires into Winter Quarters, 
both for its own Ct & the support of our paper currency. 

“Secondly that from my knowledge of the State of the 
soldiery we are not likely to be in a better condition, if so 
good a one, at any Future time. 

“ Thirdly, that all the Force we expected is arrived—and 
lastly, that the present Detach’d situation of the two Armys 
promises a fairer prospect of success than is likely to pre- 
sent itself whilst we are able to continue in the Field. 

“T am therefore for making the Attack so soon as your 
Excellency & some of the Gen! Officers have had sufficient 
time to Digest a proper plan. I have &c. 


“W™ WoopFrorp. 
“ Nov'® 25", 1777” 


OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL KNOX. 


“PARK OF ARTILLERY, CAMP, WHITEMARSH 26" Noy‘ 1777 
“ Sr: 

“T exceedingly lament my want of experience and ability 
to fill properly the important station in which I am, and I 
am more particularly distress’d when such important Ques- 
tions are referr’d to my decision as those which your Excel- 
lency gave us in Charge the last evening. The happiness 
or misery of the people of America may be the consequence 
of a right or erroneous judgment. 
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“Much lately has be[en] urg’d concerning the reputation 
of our arms, as if we had long been a warlike nation whose 
existence like the antient Romans depended on their mili- 
tary Fame. I confess I view the matter differently and 
cannot bring myself to believe (how much soever I may 
wish it) that we are upon a par in military knowledge and 
skill with our enemies. Indeed it is not possible and the 
sensible part of mankind well know it. 

“We set out in the contest with notions and sentiments 
very different from these. We then considerd we were con- 
testing for our all, for everything dear to humanity: But it 
now seems otherwise with many persons, whose anxiety for 
military Fame seems to absorb every other consideration. 

“T have also heard it urg’d that your Excellency’s repu- 
tation would suffer. I freely confess an Idea of this kind 
pains me exceedingly and were I fully to believe it, I should 
be impelled to give my opinion for measures as desperate as 
I conceive the attempt to storm the enemies works and 
Philadelphia. Iam not of opinion that your Excellency’s 
character suffers in the least with the well affected part of 
the people of America. I know to the contrary, the people 
of America look up to you as their Father, and into your 
hands they intrust their all fully, confident of every exertion 
on your part for their security and happiness—and I do not 
believe there is any man on Earth for whose welfare there 
are more sollicitations at the Court of heaven than for yours. 

“T believe perfectly that there are some people who speak 
disrespectfully of your Excellency, but I as perfectly believe 
that these are people who have never given any unequivocal 
evidence of their attachment to our rights; or whose bound- 
less ambition has been check’d by your well try’d patriotism. 

“ The state of the depreciation of our Currency has also 
been urg’d as a principal inducement to some desperate 
attack—That its value diminishes every day. It is but too 
true that the large emissions and some other causes have 
effected a diminution of the value of our paper currency. 
Had the same enormous emissions taken place in a time of 
profound peace and flourishing Commerce as have taken 
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place during the war, without sinking any part of them by 
taxes, I do assert that the Currency would be equally de- 
preciated as at present. 

“The circumstances of the respective states would not 
permit them ’till lately to endeavor to sink their proportions 
of the paper currency—butt now almost every state on the 
Continent are making large strides towards it. The Cur- 
rency in the eastern States from their large taxes will in- 
crease in its value every day. I cannot therefore perceive 
the force of the argument urg’d, deriv’d from the consider- 
ation of the failure of the currency. 

‘‘The Gentlemen who urge the desperate measure of at- 
tacking the enemies Line, Redoubts and city of Philadelphia 
seem to forget the many principles laid down by people ex- 
perienc’d in the art of war against our engaging in General 
actions upon equal terms—against our risquing our all on 
the event of single Battles—In the beginning of the Contest 
our friends in England urg’d the impropriety of such con- 
duct, giving instances of numbers of States who lost their 
liberties by means of them. It is an invariable principle in 
War, That it cannot be the interest at the same time of 
both parties to engage. It is also another fix’d principle 
that the invaders of a Country ought to bring the defenders 
of it to action as soon as possible. But I believe there is 
not a single maxim in War that will justify a number of un- 
disciplin’d troops attacking an equal number of disciplind 
troops strongly posted in redoubts and having a strong city 
in their rear such as Philadelphia. 

“Tt is proposed to attack the enemies redoubts without 
being perfectly acquainted with their number, strength, or 
situation, with troops of whom we have had the experience 
in two capital actions, that it was impossible to rally after 
they were broken. By the mode of attack propos’d we are to 
stake the Liberties of America on a single attempt in which 
the probability of success is against us, and if defeated of 
sacrificing the happiness of posterity to what is call’d the 
reputation of our arms. 

“Tt has been agreed that the enemies Force consists of 

VoL. xx.—8 
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10,000 rank and file fit for duty—it is said Lord Cornwallis 
has taken with him from 1,500 to 3000. Suppose the num- 
ber 2500, which is 500 more than I believe he has—there 
remains 7,500 rank and file fit for duty. Our returns are 
8000. (I say 8000 because I hold the militia in case of an 
attack of this kind useless entirely, for we know they will 
not stand within the range of a Cannon ball.) We are to 
attack 7500 strongly posted in redoubts, having batteries 
and a strong City in their rear. In this instance the Idea 
that is necessary among disciplined troops of having three 
to one to storm works is laid aside, not because our troops 
are better disciplined than the enemies, but because from a 
concurrence of circumstances our affairs are in a desperate 
situation, and we must retrieve them or perish. 

“‘ Marshall Saxe says redoubts are the strongest and most 
excellent kind of field Fortification, and infinitely preferable 
to extended lines—because each redoubt requires a separate 
attack, one of which succeeding does not facilitate the reduc- 
tion of the others. Charles the 12“ with the best troops in 
the World was totally ruin’d in the attack of some redoubts 
at Pultowa, altho he succeeded in taking three of them. 

“ The Character of the British troops in Europe is far above 
mediocrity—and the experience we have had of their dis- 
cipline and valor by no means proves them contemptible. 
In the commencement of the War they storm’d an unfinish’d 
work on Bunker Hill, but the experience gain’d there has 
entirely prevented them from making any similar attempts. 
Indeed the Germans lately made an attempt on red Bank, 
the event of which will hardly give them a favorable opinion 
of the attack of redoubts by storm. 

“ The situation of the American army on long Island after 
the Battle of the 27" Aug* was exceedingly ineligible, and 
the enemy must have known it; but they did not attempt 
to carry our redoubts by storm, altho’ had they succeeded 
in one instance and made a sufficient opening for the intro- 
duction of a large Column of troops, the greater part of our 
army then on the Island must have fallen a sacrifice or have 
been taken prisoners. 
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“From the experience deriv’d from reading and some little 
service and the knowledge of the strength of the enemies 
works, my opinion is clearly, pointedly, and positively against 
an attack on the enemies redoubts, because I am fully con- 
vine’d a defeat certain and inevitable. 

‘“‘ My opinion is to draw our whole strength together, take 
post at and Fortify Germantown, considering it as our 
Winter Quarters.—When the Works there are in a toler- 
able state of defence, I should propose taking our whole 
force (except one brigade to guard the redoubts) and pro- 
ceed near the enemies Lines, offering them Battle, which if 
they declin’d would in the opinion of every rational man 
fully evince our superiority in point of strength—if they 
should come out, fight and defeat us, we have a secure re- 
treat and Winter Quarters. 

“ T have thus offer’d my sentiments to your Excellency with 
freedom, but if a contrary disposition should take place and 
an attack be resolv’d upon, I shall endeavor to execute the 


part that may be assign’d me to the utmost of my ability. 
Iam &c. 


“ H. Knox, 
“ B. Gen! Artillery.” 
(To be continued.) 
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ROSTER OF THE LODGE OF FREE AND ACCEPTED 
MASONS WHICH MET AT THE TUN TAVERN, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 


BY JULIUS FREDERICK SACHSE. 


The first lodge of Free and Accepted Masons held in the 
Colonies was organized in Philadelphia, at the Tun Tavern, 
a once prominent hostelry on the east side of King (Water) 
Street, at the corner of a small thoroughfare that led down 
to the river, known as Wilcox’s, now Tun, Alley. In 
Franklin’s Pennsylvania Gazette, as early as June 26, 1732, 
it is announced that a “ Grand” Lodge had been held on 
the previous Saturday (St. John’s Day), when William Allen 
was chosen Grand Master and the printer as one of the 
wardens. 

No official records of this lodge are known to exist, with 
the exception of the lodge ledger, “‘ Liber B,” now in pos- 
session of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. From 
this we learn that the body was known as St. John’s Lodge, 
and proves that the lodge was in existence June 24, 1731. 
There is also a strong presumption that this lodge consti- 
tuted itself as a “Grand” Lodge after the formation of 
other lodges within the province. 

St. John’s Lodge did not remain long at the Tun Tavern, 
for when, in 1734, mine host Brother John Hobart removed 
from that hostelry the lodge also changed its quarters and 
was convened at the Indian King Hotel, corner of Market 
Street and Biddle’s Alley, now Bank Street, and in 1749 
to the Royal Standard Tavern, on Market Street, near 
Second Street. 

Owing to the absence of documentary evidence, there is 
no way of determining when the subordinate lodges were 
constituted or where located, but one was within the city 
and also met at the old Tun Tavern, then in possession of 
the Mullen family. This society was known as “ The Tun 
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Tavern Lodge,” and, together with St. John’s Lodge, met 
on alternate Wednesdays, an arrangement which insured 
an open lodge every Wednesday during the year. 

A minute-book or “ Journal” of this lodge, commencing 
June 28, 1749, is still in existence, and was for a time in 
possession of the writer. Although evidently not the first 
book of this lodge, it is the oldest Masonic minute-book 
known, and is the only record in existence that gives any 
insight into the workings of the body of Freemasons 
known as “ Moderns,” who were the first to introduce 
“Masonic light and charity” into America, many years 
prior to the formation of our present Grand Lodges under 
the warrant of the Ancients. 

A photographic fac-simile of this valuable record, made 
by the writer, is now in possession of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. A careful examination of the pages and 
a collation of all names mentioned in the journal show 
that there were at least eighty-seven regular members of 
the lodge, with a list of one hundred and eighty-six visiting 
brethren, the latter including a number of Masons entered, 
passed, and raised within the lodge, and yet not elected to 
membership. The names of the regular members of the 
lodge are printed in capitals. 











Apams, CAPTAIN. Ball, William. 
Adcock. BARON. 
Agnew. BatTraAR (Bataar) (Batare). 
Allen, Richard. Batkhus. 
Allen. Batter, Eneas. 
Alsop, John. Battle, French. 
Alvirius. Bayley, John. 
Arnold. BELL, JOHN. 
ARSHDALE (Archdall). Best, Mathew. 
ASHTON. Biel, John. 
Assheton, William. Blair. 
AvsTIN, CAPTAIN JOHN. BLAKE, THOMAS. 
Austin, Samuel, not a Brother. Boggs. 

BoupE, JOHN. 
Backop, Captain Lawrence. Bowser. 


Baine. 
Baker, Frederick. 


Boypbe, Captain ROBERT. 
Brabazon, Hervey. 
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Brooks. 

Brown, Captain. 
BRULIET, JOHN. 
Bunting, Samuel. 
Burk. 

Burton. 

BusvE, CAPTAIN. 


Caldwell. 

Cannon, George. 

Cappoch, James. 

Carbutt, Joseph. 

CLAMPFER (Klamfer). 

Claxton. 

Clemons. 

Coghlan, Jeremiah—Captain of 
Ship Fred. Mason. 

Collias, Mr. (a transient Gent who 
was innitiated). 

Condon, John. 

Constable. 

CorFFE (Corfe). 

CoRPERAL, JOHN. 

Cummins. 

Cummings. 

Currey (Curry), Daniel. 


David. 

Davis. 

Davison. 

DE LaTHIOLIAS, JOHN. 
DELLANOE. 

DEwaks, CAPTAIN. 
Dewit (Dawit), Patrick. 
Diper (Dipper). 
DonALDson, HueH. 
Done, Doctor. 

Dowglass, Captain John. 
Dubois, C. 

DucHEE (Duche), ANTHONY. 
Duglass. 

DouTENSs, CHARLES JOHN. 
Dyer. 


Eaton, Captain Peter. 
EcKLES, CAPTAIN GEORGE. 


Eggnew. 
England, Captain. 
Evans. 

Eve, OSWALD. 
EVEs. 

EWING, JOHN. 


Fatin. 

FavLKNER (Faulkiner) (Fal- 
coner). 

Fisher, John. 

Fisher, Thomas. 

Fisher, Samuel. 

FLANIGAN. 

ForsTER (Foster). 

Fotheringham. 

Franklin, Benjamin, Prov. G.M. 

Franklin, jun. (William ?). 


Gamble, William. 

Gantony. 

GIBBONS. 

Gilson (Gibson ?). 

GLENTWORTH, CAPTAIN THOMAS. 
Goffton. 

Gordon, John. 

GRIFFIN. 


HAMPTON. 

HarRrRIs. 

Harris, Captain Richard. 
Harrison, Samuel. 
Hart, GEORGE. 
Haselton, James. 

Hay, Doctor David. 
Heighinton, Captain Conway. 
Hemlin, Edward. 
Hillhouse. 

Hilliart. 

Hopason (Hodgeson). 
Ho.LuanD, WILLIAM. 
Houston. 

Howard, John. 
Howison. 

Hupson, PETER. 
Humphreys, Charles, 
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Humphreys, Edward. 
Hunlock, Bowman. 
Hunter, Christian. 


JAMES, LEWIS. 

James, Captain Michael. 
JEMMISSON. 

Jenkins, Captain. 
JENKINS, JOHN. 

Jones, Thomas. 

Joy, CAPTAIN DANIEL. 


Karst, Capt. Phillip Godfret. 
KEAPPOCH, JOHN. 

Keen, Benjamin. 

Keith, Cornelius. 

Kelly. 

Kelly, William. 

Kennedy, John. 

Kibby, John. 

Knight, John. 


Leacock. 

LEE, WILLIAM. 

Leech. 

LEECRAFT, CAPTAIN VINA. 
Legg, Edward. 

Lemon, Captain. 

Lloyd, Morris. 

Longwell, Thomas. 


McCartTry, CAPTAIN. 
McDowALL, ALEXANDER. 


McEvoy (McEvey), Christin. 


McFarson. 
Malone. 

MANNY, FRANCIS. 
MASON. 

Mason, ABRAHAM. 
Mason, WILLIAM. 
Mathers. 
MATHEWS. 
Mauremet. 
MAHEW, JOHN. 
Meynier, Peter. 
Milnor, Isaac. 


Mitchell. 
Montague (Monteigue). 
Moore. 

Moore, William. 
MorGAN, Morris. 
Morgan, Howell. 
MorGAN. 

Morris, John. 
MULLAN. 
MULLAN, THOMAS. 
MourRAyY. 

Murray, Walter. 


NAsSMANN, REVEREND GABRIEL. 
Nicholson. 
Nunes. 


Oglesby. 
Orp, JOHN. 
Osborn. 


Parker, Doctor William. 
Palmer, David. 

Parry. 

Patterson. 

Pattin (Patin). 

Phillip. 

PHILLIPS. 


Quinn. 


Redhead. 

REILY, JOHN. 

Rice. 

Rick (Reick), Joachim. 
Roberdeau. 

ROBESON. 

Robinson, Rudy. 
ROBINSON. 

Roche. 

Rony, Hercules. 

Ross, John. 
RUNNEDETT, JAMES (Rennidet). 
Russell, 

Rouse. 
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St. Dearsley. 

Salter. 

Sannon. 

Savage, Captain Richard. 

SAVAN. 

SCHLEYDORN, JOHN. 

Scott. 

Servin (Serven), John. 

Shannon, Capt. George. 

SHANNON. 

Shead, William. 

SHEE, WALTER. 

SHUTE, WILLIAM. 

Simes, John. 

Singleton. 

Skinner. 

Smith, Captain. 

Smith, James. 

Smith, Joseph. 

Smith, Bro. 

Snow, Mrs. Clandestine Masons 
made at her house. 

Sommersett. 

Soute. 

Splitdorf. 

Stacy, EpMUND. 

Stephanus, Sebastian. 

Stevens, Erasmus. 

STEPHENS, JOHN. 

STEPHENS. 

Stevenson, James. 

Steward. 

Stewison. 

Stokes, Captain Luke. 

Strout (Stoute). 

Summaine. 

Swan, RicHaRpD. 


TAGE (Teage). 
Teage, Captain. 


Terry, James. 
TEw. 

Thompson. 
Thompson, Robert. 
Tibow, James. 
TRoy. 


Urmstone, Reverend. 
Urich (Urick). 
UsHER, REVEREND MATTHEW. 


VIDAL, STEPHEN. 
Vinning. 

Viten. 

Voto, Paut Isaac. 


Wallace. 

Waner. 

WASDALE (Wasdell), WILLIAM. 
Warner, Joseph. 

Wells, Captain Samuel. 
West. 

WEYMAN, EDWARD. 
White, Thomas. 

WHYTE, CAPTAIN JAMES. 
WILKINSON, JUN., JOHN. 
Williams, Captain. 

Wood, James. 

Wood, Joseph. 

Woop. 

Woolley. 

Woodyear, Lumley. 
Wormly, John. 

Woulfe. 

Wrieut, Hua. 

Wyatt, Captain Edward. 


Yates. 

Yeates. 

Young, Mutry. 
Young, William. 


Since the above list was compiled an additional original 
document has been donated to the collection of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, of which the following is 


a copy: 
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1752, March, 12th. 
& 


8, February 1754 


Subscribers to the building now 
alive with the sum subscribed (11th 
March 1782.)— 

James Hamilton £50 rorst 


Benjamin Franklin 20 
Thos. Bond Senr. 15 Dead Mar 
Danl. Roberdeau 15 
John Swift 15 
Towns’d White 15 
Chas. Stedman 15 
John Kidd 15 
John Wallace 15 Bepe 1768. 
Edw’d Shippen 15 
James Wallace 15 
Chas. Humphreys 15 
Mich’! Hillegas 20 
Tench Francis 15 
William Moor 15 


John Wallace—Richard Hill—Ed- 
ward Shippen—John Swift—Wil- 
liam Franklin—Samuel Mifflin— 
Daniel Roberdeau—Thomas Bond 
—Wnm. Plumstead a committee for 


building the Lodge. 
Left the State 

William Franklin £15 
Andrew Elliot 15 

Dead. 
William Allen £50 
John Bell 15 
Rich’d Hill 15 
Sam’! Mifflin 15 
William Plumstead 20 
Alex’r Huston 20 
Benj’n Price 15 


Members of the Ist. Lodge that 
did not subscribe 

Hon’ble John Penn 

Doct’r William Smith 

Math’w Clarkson 

Henry Elwes. 





y 
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ROSTER OF OFFICERS COMMANDING THE MILITIA 
REGIMENTS OF PENNSYLVANIA, 1802. 


CONTRIBUTED BY J. GRANVILLE LEACH, ESQ. 


In the Act of Assembly entitled “An Act for the regula- 
tion of the Militia of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania,” 
passed in 1802 (‘‘ Pennsylvania Laws,” 1802, page 227), 
occurs the following : 


Be it enacted, That in order to give respectability and permanency to 
the militia arrangements of this state, the regiments shall be numbered 
and called as follows to wit: In the city of Philadelphia, the regiment 
commanded by lieutenant-colonel Pancake, shall be No. 24; by lieu- 
tenant-colonel Willis, No. 25; by lieutenant-colonel Bright, No. 28; by 
lieutenant-colonel M’Lane, No. 50; by lieutenant-colonel Barker, No. 
84: In the county of Philadelphia, the regiment commanded by lieu- 
tenant-colonel Forepauch, shall be No. 42; by lieutenant-colonel 
M’Mullin, No. 67; by lieutenant-colonel Beck, No. 75; by lieutenant- 
colonel Worrel, No. 80; and the regiment commanded by lieutenant- 
colonel Coats, No. 88: In the county of Montgomery, the regiment 
commanded by lieutenant-colonel Henderson, shall be No. 36; by lieu- 
tenant-colonel Wentz, No. 51; by lieutenant-colonel Hart, No. 56; and 
by lieutenant-colonel Davis, No. 86: In the county of Bucks, the regi- 
ment commanded by lieutenant-colonel Smith, shall be No. 15; by 
lieutenant-colonel Piper, No. 31; by lieutenant-colonel Clunn, No. 32; 
and by lieutenant-colonel Vansant, No. 48: In the county of Chester, 
the regiment commanded by lieutenant-colonel Grier, shall be No. 27; 
by lieutenant-colonel Armstrong, No. 47; by lieutenant-colonel Taylor, 
No. 85; by lieutenant-colonel Cochran, No. 97; by lieutenant-colonel 
Harris, No. 44; and by lieutenant-colonel Ralston, No. 92: In the 
county of Delaware, the regiment commanded by lieutenant-colonel 
Smith, shall be No.65; and by lieutenant-colonel Richards, No. 100: In 
the county of Lancaster, the regiment commanded by lieutenant-colonel 
Wright, shall be No. 5; by lieutenant-colonel Ensminger, No.7; by 
lieutenant-colonel Kline, No. 120; by lieutenant-colonel Thomas, No. 
121; by lieutenant-colonel Boyd, No. 34; by lieutenant-colonel Boal, No. 
60; by lieutenant-colonel Whitehill, No. 98; and by lieutenant-colonel 
Long, No. 104: In the county of York, the regiment commanded by 
lieutenant-colonel Black, shall be No. 40; by lieutenant-colonel Kelly, 
No. 41; by lieutenant-colonel Reisinger, No. 61; by lieutenant-colonel 
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Hendricks, No. 111; by lieutenant-colonel Spangler, No. 118; and by 
lieutenant-colonel Ginckel, No. 124: In the county of Adams, the regi- 
ment commanded by lieutenant-colonel Kuhn, shall be No. 9; by lieu- 
tenant-colonel Getty, No. 20; and by lieutenant-colonel King, No. 93: 
In the counties of Berks and Dauphin, the regiment commanded by 
lieutenant-colonel Baum, shall be No. 37; by lieutenant-colonel Frailey, 
No. 48; by lieutenant-colonel Schreader, No. 69; by lieutenant-colonel 
Epler, No. 79; and by lieutenant-colonel Kline, No. 114: In the county 
of Dauphin, the regiment commanded by lieutenant-colonel Weirich, 
shall be No. 8; by lieutenant-colonel Elder, No. 66; by lieutenant- 
colonel Toot, No. 78; by lieutenant-colonel Anspach, No. 95; and by 
lieutenant-colonel Sebold, No. 117: In the county of Cumberland, the 
regiment commanded by lieutenant-colonel Bovard, shall be No. 12; by 
lieutenant-colonel Ewalt, No. 21; by lieutenant-colonel Urie, No. 49; 
by lieutenant-colonel Roan, No. 59; by lieutenant-colonel Martin, No. 
87; and by lieutenant-colonel Ruply, No. 116; In the county of Frank- 
lin, the regiment commanded by lieutenant-colonel Findlay, shall be 
No.1; by lieutenant-colonel Alexander, No. 64; by lieutenant-colonel 
Statler, No. 68; by lieutenant-colonel Rhea, No. 73; and by lieutenant- 
colonel Scott, No. 96: In the counties of Northampton and Wayne, the 
regiment commanded by lieutenant-colonel Wetzel, shall be No. 13; by 
lieutenant-colonel Ohl, No. 38; by lieutenant-colonel Rinker, No. 94; 
by lieutenant-colonel Keftler, No. 101; by lieutenant-colonel M'Keen, 
No. 118; by lieutenant-colonel M’Ferren, No. 8; by lieutenant-colonel 
Horn, No.71; by lieutenant-colonel Dingman, No. 103; by lieutenant- 
colonel Stanton, No. 110; and by lieutenant-colonel Shoup, No. 115: In 
the counties of Northumberland, Lycoming and Luzerne, the regiment 
commanded by lieutenant-colonel Ransom, shall be No. 35; by lieu- 
tenant-colonel Faulkner, No. 45; by lieutenant-colonel Spalding, No. 
57; by lieutenant-colonel Montgomery, No. 81; by lieutenant-colonel 
Rupert, No. 112; by lieutenant-colonel Giffin, No. 128; by lieutenant- 
colonel Hyde, No. 129; by lieutenant-colonel Cumings, No. 4; by lieu- 
tenant-colonel Abraham M’Kenny, No. 18; by lieutenant-colonel Drum, 
No. 77; by lieutenant-colonel John M’Kenny, No. 102; and by lieu- 
tenant-colonel Roberts, No. 106: In the county of Mifflin and parts of 
Centre, the regiment commanded by lieutenant-colonel M’Dowell, shall 
be No. 11; by lieutenant-colonel Beale, No. 52; by lieutenant-colonel 
Bratton, No. 74; by lieutenant-colonel Banks, No. 83; by lieutenant- 
colonel Craig, No. 89; and by lieutenant-colonel Myers, No. 131: In 
the county of Huntingdon and part of Centre, the regiment commanded 
by lieutenant-colonel Moore, shall be No. 14; by lieutenant-colonel Fee, 
No. 33; by lieutenant-colonel Cromwell, No. 46; by lieutenant-colonel 
Holliday, No. 58; and by lieutenant-colonel Entricken, No. 119: In the 
county of Fayette, the regiment commanded by lieutenant-colonel Col- 
lins, shall be No. 72; by lieutenant-colonel Oliphant, No. 90; by lieu- 
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tenant-colonel Brathiers, No. 91; and by lieutenant-colonel Whaley, No. 
108: In the counties of Bedford and Somerset, the regiment commanded 
by lieutenant-colonel Clarke, shall be No. 10; by lieutenant-colonel 
Agnew, No. 55; by lieutenant-colonel Bonnet, No. 105; by lieutenant- 
colonel Kimmel, No. 109; by lieutenant-colonel Moore, No. 127; and by 
lieutenant-colonel Boyls, No. 128: In the counties of Washington and 
Greene, the regiment commanded by lieutenant-colonel Atchison, shall 
be No. 22; by lieutenant-colonel Marshall, No. 23; by lieutenant-colonel 
Hare, No. 58; by lieutenant-colonel Stevenson, No. 82; by lieutenant- 
colonel Heaton, No. 6; by lieutenant-colonel Jenkins, No. 99; by lieu- 
tenant-colonel M’Cleland, No. 122; and by lieutenant-colonel Cather, 
No. 130: In the county of Allegheny and in that part of Butler county 
which is included in lieutenant-colonel Gilliland’s regiment, and in that 
part of Beaver county which lies south of the river Ohio, the regiment 
commanded by lieutenant-colonel Martin, shall be No. 16; by lieutenant- 
colonel Gilliland, No. 29; by lieutenant-colonel Cunningham, No. 62; 
by lieutenant-colonel Noble, No. 76; and by lieutenant-colonel M’Far- 
land, No. 125: In the county of Westmoreland, the regiment commanded 
by lieutenant-colonel Bennet, shall be No. 2; by lieutenant-colonel 
Wagle, No. 19; by lieutenant-colonel M’Combs, No. 30; by lieutenant- 
colonel Campbell, No. 54; by lieutenant-colonel M’Dowell, No. 63; by 
lieutenant-colonel Hunter, No. 70: In the counties of Armstrong, Erie, 
Butler, Crawford, Warren, Mercer, Venango, and part of Beaver, the 
regiment commanded by lieutenant-colonel Forster, shall be No. 17; by 
lieutenant-colonel Sproat, No. 26; by lieutenant-colonel Reed, No. 107 ; 
and by lieutenant-colonel Sloan, No. 126; and all regiments hereafter 
to be formed, shall follow these in numerical order; but nothing con- 
tained in this section, shall be construed as giving preference of rank to 
the officers, which shall at all times be determined by the dates of com- 
missions, or the drawing of lots for that purpose. 
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LETTER OF FRIENDS IN PHILADELPHIA TO 
FRIENDS IN IRELAND, SOLICITING AID DURING 
THE OCCUPATION OF PHILADELPHIA BY THE 
BRITISH. 


Extract of a letter from several Friends in Philadelphia 
to John Fothergill, David Barclay, Daniel Mildred, Jacob 
Hagen, Thomas Corbyn, Mark Beaufoy, John Eliot, and 
Richard Chester. 

“ PHILADELPHIA, 16% 12% Month 1777. 

‘‘EsTEEMED FRIENDS,—As many Friends residing in this city, as 
could be conveniently collected on a short notice, met together last even- 
ing, and after a free conference on the present distressing state of them- 
selves and fellow-citizens, and the prospect of its increasing, from the 
scarcity and consequent dearness of provisions and fuel, they appointed 
us to write you their united sense thereof; which we shall endeavour to 
do in as brief a manner as we can, and the apparent causes thereof. 

“First, On the apprehension of the British forces intending to attack 
this city, Congress, and the powers who act in conjunction with them, 
ordered all the provisions out of the city, except what would serve the 
consumption of its inhabitants a very short time; and have prevented 
supplies from coming, except in small parcels. Upon the British taking 
possession of the city and suburbs, resolves of Congress, and a law made 
by the rulers of this province, as also New-Jersey, were published, de- 
claring such persons liable to be put to death, who should be found 
bringing any provisions or fuel into the city; and to enforce it, great 
numbers of light troops in the continental pay are continually employed 
in preventing the supply of provision, either by land or water, from the 
three lower counties and New-Jersey, as well as from every part of this 
province, except what lies between Schuylkill and the line of redoubts, 
which small neck of land is much desolated by the proceedings of the 
army since they came, and does not contain fuel enough for the inhabit- 
ants this winter. 

“Thus circumstanced are upwards of twenty thousand inhabitants, 
exclusive of the army, seamen, and many refugees. Flour is sold for 
near three guineas per hundred, ship bread more; beef and pork, and all 
other provisions, and fuel nearly in the same proportion. These dis- 
tresses are greatly increased to most of the inhabitants, by the traders 
who came with and followed the fleet, as well as the drawers of bills for 
the supplies of the army and navy, refusing, for some time past, to take 
our old legal paper currency in payment, at a time when few have any 
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silver or gold, even of those who are allowed to be wealthy; means 
having been devised for two years past to deprive the inhabitants of 
them: from which circumstance (painful to us) we have it not in our 
power to procure sterling bills of exchange to answer the purchase of the 
undermentioned articles, which we think we have much reason to fear 
we shall be greatly distressed for the want of, by the time they arrive; 
and much more so than usual, even if there should be some favourable 
change in the proceedings of the contending parties, as we cannot have 
the supplies of salted provisions next spring and summer, as in other 
past years, the country being scarce of salt; General Howe having 
strictly forbid its being sent out of the city; and the destruction and 
havock made by the two armies for many miles round the city, is gen- 
erally very great and afflicting; many of our peaceable brethren being 
stripped of nearly their all, as to provision, live stock, bedding, and 
apparel. 

“And therefore, from the many proofs which our brethren in your 
nation have given us of their affectionate regard for our well-being, as 
well as their truly benevolent disposition, Friends met as above, and 
desired us to solicit your procuring and shipping, on their account, as 
expeditiously as you can, and from such ports and places as you may 
judge best, in good sailing vessels, insuring the amount against all risks, 
as far as you can, the following articles: 

“One thousand barrels best Irish beef; or equivalent thereto, if in 
tierces. 

“ Four hundred barrels best Irish pork. 

“Two hundred kegs best Cork, or other best Irish butter. 

“One thousand hundred weight of good wheat meal. 

“Five hundred hundred weight of best ship biscuit. 

‘“‘ Five hundred bushels best pease, or, if cheap, one thousand bushels. 

“Twenty-five pounds sterling value in oat-meal. 

“Twenty-five pounds sterling value in hulled barley. 

“ Fifty pounds sterling value in double Gloucester cheese. 

“Fifty pounds sterling value in Cheshire ditto. 

“A quantity of good Hampshire or other bacon well cured, we think 
will be very useful and acceptable. 

“Two hundred chaldrons large coal. 

“ And we have unanimously agreed to assure you, that you shall be 
reimbursed (for the advances yourselves, and other Friends on your side, 
may make for payment thereof) so soon as they are in a capacity to do 
it; which we hope, notwithstanding our present sufferings and gloomy 
prospects, Divine Providence will enable us todo. And we were desired 
to mention to you, with a view that it might be known to Friends gen- 
erally throughout the nation, that the wants and distresses of the poorer 
sort of people, and many who were in better circumstances until lately, 
are such as we consider it our duty to recommend as objects of great want 
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and compassion; and assure you, that any charitable donations which 
may be made, and arrive here for their benefit, Friends will hand out 
with great care and fidelity. 

“We rest, with great affection and esteem, 


“Your loving Friends 
“SAMUEL EMLEN, jun., JOHN REYNELL, 
“JosHuA HOWELL, OWEN JONEs, 
“WILLIAM FISHER, HucGH RoBeErts, 
“ ABEL JAMES, ROBERT WALN, 
“ JoHN DRINKER, NicHoLAsS WALN, 


** JOSEPH BRINGHURST.” 


‘“‘790 FRIENDS OF ULSTER AND MUNSTER, AND TO THE 
MONTHLY-MEETINGS OF LEINSTER PROVINCE. 


“DEAR FRIENDS,—The foregoing Extract, having been laid before 
the Province-Meeting for Leinster, held at Mountrath the 17“ inst. as 
also a letter from our friend John Eliot of London, to our correspond- 
ents in this city, informing them, ‘that a subscription had been set on 
foot in England, for the relief of our brethren in America, to supply 
them from time to time with provisions and other necessaries, in which 
it was agreed they might let their neighbours share with them as they 
should think proper; and that the Friends in London, who have this 
matter under their care, apprehended it might be expedient for Friends 
in this nation to set forward a like subscription.’ 

“The said Province-Meeting having taken the distressed state of our 
Friends in America into solid consideration, recommended a liberal sub- 
scription for their relief, to be set on foot here without delay; And that 
Dublin-Mens-Meeting should have the aforesaid extract immediately 
reprinted, and their respective proportions sent te each Monthly-meeting 
in this province, as also to the provinces of Ulster and Munster; in con- 
fidence that the Friends of those two provinces would approve of our 
proceedings in this respect, and concur with us therein. 

“And on this occasion we earnestly desire that the minds of all 
amongst us may be bowed into a deep sympathy with our suffering 
friends in America, to be ready according to ability, to relieve their 
necessities and mitigate their distresses, remembering the apostolic ex- 
hortation, ‘to do good and to communicate, forget not: for with such 
sacrifices God is well pleased.’ 

“ And it is desired that the contributions for this purpose be remitted 
to our friends John Dawson Coates or Joseph Pike, in Dublin, who are 
appointed to receive the same. 

“Signed in and on behalf of our Men’s-meeting held in Dublin the 
17" of 3™ month 1778, by 

“JaMEs GouGH, Clerk to said Meeting.” 
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CAPTAIN THOMAS HOLME, SURVEYOR-GENERAL OF 
PENNSYLVANIA AND PROVINCIAL COUNCILLOR. 


BY OLIVER HOUGH. 
(Continued from page 427.) 


Thomas Holme was a member of the first Assembly of 
the Province, which began its session at Upland, December 
4, 1682, Penn presiding. He was elected to represent Phil- 
adelphia County in the Provincial Council for one term of 
three years, 1683, 1684, and 1685, and took a prominent 
part in its transactions, serving on several important com- 
mittees. In the Ist mo., 1683, he was a member of a joint 
committee of the Council and Assembly to draw up the 
new Charter, or Frame of Government, which was passed 
and signed on 2d mo. 2d. 

By letters dated 4th mo. 11th, 1683, William Penn ap- 
pointed Christopher Taylor, James Harrison, Thomas 
Holme, and Thomas Wynne, Commissioners in his name, 
as Governor and Proprietary of the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania, to treat with the Governor and Council of West 
Jersey concerning the satisfaction he demanded of them in 
a letter of the same date, of which the Commissioners were 
bearers, for certain great wrongs and injustice done to him 
and his Province by some of the inhabitants of their Col- 
ony. In the letter he complains that England was filled with 
rumors of wars between the inhabitants of Pennsylvania 
and Lord Baltimore’s Colony, of Lord Baltimore having 
claimed all the land from Upland to the Falls of Delaware, 
and of several having been killed in the conflict; that these 
rumors, being much talked of in London, discouraged many 
persons from purchasing land in Pennsylvania; he says that 
the starting of these reports had been traced to some of the 
inhabitants of West Jersey, and he demands satisfaction. 
His letter of instructions to the Commissioners bears the 
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same date, and directs them to demand particularly the 
punishment of Thomas Matthews, as the principal author of 
the rumors, either by fine or banishment or delivery of him 
to be tried in Pennsylvania. These Commissioners also 
had authority to settle with the Governor and Council of 
West Jersey about the trade on the river and the islands 
therein ; as soon as the first business was finished they were 
to insist on Penn’s title to the river and islands according 
to his grant. The West Jersey authorities sent an answer 
by Penn’s Commissioners, dated Burlington, 4th mo. 16th, 
1683, containing an explanation from Thomas Matthews, 
and saying they were willing to be passive in regard to the 
river and islands; four Commissioners of theirs (Thomas 
Budd, John Gosnell, Henry Stacy, and Mark Newby) also 
came with the answer. The explanation was not accept- 
able to Penn, as he informed them in another letter from 
Philadelphia, dated 4th mo. 20, 1683, but he appears to have 
gotten no further satisfaction from them. 

On 4th mo. 3d, 1684, Thomas Holme, William Welch, 
and Thomas Lloyd were appointed a committee to look 
into the actions of Lord Baltimore and draw up a declara- 
tion to hinder his illegal proceedings (referring to threats 
of his agents to take settlers’ lands from them unless they 
acknowledged Lord Baltimore to be their Proprietor). On 
5th mo. 26th, Thomas Lloyd, Thomas Holme, and William 
Haigue were appointed to draw up a charter for Philadel- 
phia to be a borough, with a Mayor and six Aldermen. 
About the middle of Holme’s term, Penn sent a commis- 
sion to the whole Council to act in his place as Governor; 
this was read at the meeting 6th mo. 18, 1684. In the last 
year of Holme’s term, 1685, Thomas Lloyd, the President 
of the Council, was absent a large part of the time, and 
Holme was elected to act as President in his place, which 
he did at twenty-seven out of the fifty meetings held this 
year. Thomas Holme acted as President of the Council at 
the first meeting of the year, 1st mo. 30th, and those imme- 
diately following, 1st mo. 31st, 2d mo. Ist, 3d, 4th, and 
6th; again, 2d mo. 25th and 28th; Lloyd presided at the 
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next two, 3d mo. 11th and 12th, and on the 13th and 14th 
the Council met as a committee of the whole, with Holme 
as Chairman. Holme was President at the consecutive 
meetings 4th mo. 11th, 13th, 18th, 19th; 5th mo. 3d, 4th, 
10th, 11th, 28th, 29th; and 6th mo. 19th, Lloyd being in 
New York; he returned and presided at nine meetings and 
then again went to New York, Holme presiding on 9th mo. 
5th and 6th. Holme was again President at the consecutive 
meetings held 11th mo. 9th, 15th, 16th, and 12th mo. Ist 
and 3d, 1685/6, the last being the last meeting of the year, 
with which Holme’s term in the Council expired. 

During his term in the Council, Holme was also attend- 
ing to his duties as Surveyor-General, and after its expira- 
tion these duties kept increasing, because of the rapid 
growth of the Province; he had deputies in each county, 
whose returns were made to him, and the whole work of 
laying out the settlers’ tracts, locating towns, highways, etc., 
was under his direction. This made the office of Surveyor- 
General one of the most important in the Province.’ At 
first the Council did not understand whether Holme’s com- 
mission applied only to the Province proper or whether it 
extended to the three lower counties or territories, but on 
7th mo. 10th, 1684, it decided that the management of the 
Surveyor-General’s office of New Castle County should be 
put into the hands of Thomas Holme, with Thomas Pear- 
son as his deputy. On October 14, 1688, Penn issued a 
new commission to Holme to be Surveyor-General of the 
Province of Pennsylvania and the annexed counties of New 
Castle, Kent, and Sussex, and the island and territories 
thereunto belonging, for life, his office in Philadelphia to 
be an office of record. Both Penn and Holme were in 
England at this time. 

At the meeting of the Council held 6th mo. 2, 1686, 
Thomas Holme was one of those recommended for appoint- 
ment as provincial judges, but the commission was not 


1 By the Constitution of 1873 the office of Surveyor-General was 
abolished and its duties transferred to the Department of Internal 
Affairs, the transfer going into effect May 4, 1875. 
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issued to him. He continued to be selected when it was 
necessary to treat with the Indians. At the same meeting, 
complaint being made to the Council of violence done 
Nicholas Scull and his family by Indians forcibly entering 
his house and carrying away his goods (further information 
being given that Nicholas Scull had, contrary to the law, 
sold them liquor, “ whereby they were much Disordered, to 
y® notorious Disturbance of the neighboring Settlements”), 
the Council ordered Captain Thomas Holme, assisted by 
Captain Lace Cock, Zachariah Whitpaine, and such others 
as Captain Holme should approve, to inquire into the truth 
of the report, and if the Indians were guilty to require 
them to make speedy satisfaction, leaving the manner of 
treating the Indians to the discretion of Captain Holme. 
In 1694 he was appointed one of the Commissioners of 
Property, which position he held until his death in the 
following year. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Motes. 


Was THE BATTLE OF LUNDyY’s LANE A VICTORY FOR THE AMERI- 
can ARMY?—The following letters have been contributed by R. Rundle 


Smith, Esq. : 
“HEAD QUARTERS BUFFALO July 29, 1815. 
“Mayor GENERAL PORTER AND BRIG. GENERAL MILLER. 
“GENTN,—Not a doubt resting upon my mind, but that the enemy 

were defeated and driven from the field of Battle the 25th of July last 
[1814] near the Falls of Niagara leaving us in peaceable possession of the 
whole of his artillery—I have upon all occasions so stated. Learning 
that some ew. of opinion has en upon this subject so interest- 
ing to the army, I have to request of you Gentlemen to state your view 
of this subject. You remained upon the field after I left it and know if 
the enemy did or did not appear when our Army marched off, or if a 
Gun was fired fora cunshdersble time before the Army moved, upon its 
taking up the line of march or on its way to Camp. I do not enquire of 
you who were the Heroes of this day or what corps particularly distin- 

uished themselves, but I call upon you to vindicate the fair and honest 
ame of the Army of Niagara. If a victory was achieved it was by 
Americans and that fact being established is all that concerns the honor 
of the Country or the Glory of her arms, 

“Very Respectfully 
“Yr. most obt fr. 
“Jac. Brown.” 


“g “ BUFFALO July 29 1815. 
IR— 

‘“‘In answer to your letter of this date we have no hesitation in saying 
that, in our opinion, the character of every incident attending the Battle 
near Niagara falls, and particularly the mode of its termination exhibits 
clear and unequivocal evidence that it resulted in a decisive victory on 
the part of the American Army. We found the enemy in possession of 
a commanding eminence in the centre of open and extensive fields, with- 
out any woods, ravines, or other cover sufficiently near to favour an at- 
tack, and supported by a Battery of 9 pieces of field ordiance. From 
this position they were driven at the point of the bayonet with the loss 
of all their artillery. After our army had possessed itself of their posi- 
tion and artillery, the enemy received re-enforcements and made not less 
than three deliberate well arranged and desperate charges to regain them, 
in each of which he was driven back in confusion with the loss of many 
prisoners, but the darkness of the night and the surrounding Woods did 
not permit our army to avail itselfas it might, under other circumstances, 
of these repeated successes. 

“The Battle commenced a little before sun set, and terminated near 
eleven o’clock. After the enemy Awegeares for the last time, they ex- 
hibited evidence of great confusion by distant and scattered firing in the 


woods and our troops were drawn up in great order on the field of Battle 
forming three sides of a hollow square with the whole of our own and 
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the enemys artillery in the centre. In this situation we remained for 
more than an hour, and in our opinion the troops were in a condition to 
act with more decisive effect than at any former period of the action. 
During this interval we do not recollect to have heard a Gun or seen any 
other indication of the enemys being near us and at the close of it the 
army retired slowly to Camp, three miles distant, without any molesta- 
tion by, or appearance of, a foe. We left on the field the enemy’s artil- 
lery and other trophies of victory which were at the time of our leaving 
it and had been for a long time before in our undisturbed possession. 
“We are Sir 
“Very Respectfully 
“Yr ob' Ser* 
“PETER B. PORTER, 
“JAMES MILLER. 
“Masor GENERAL JACOB BROWN.” 


Eaton.—William Maxwell Potts,in ‘‘Our Family Ancestors,” states 
that George Eaton married Mary Davis (widow Street). I find the same 
statement in “ History of the Welsh Baptists,’ by J. Davis. He says, 
“ Among the members of this church who went to America in 1636 

16867] there was one John Eaton,.who had two sons, George and 

oseph, who became preachers.of the gospel in that country. George 
married Mary Davis, a daughter of Peter Davis, an assistant preacher in 
this church. He was nootal in the ministry for many years in the church 
at Penepack, Pennsylvania, and died in 1764.” 

The following abstracts of wills show, I think, that the above is incor- 
rect, and that George Eaton married Mary Griffith, widow of James 
Street, and second daughter of Robert and Alice Griffith: 

Will of James Street, of Oxford Township, Philadelphia County. 
Dated September 24, 1735, and proved June 8, 1736. In it are men- 
tioned wife Mary and brother-in-law Griffith Griffith. 

Will of Griffith Griffith, of Bristol, Philadelphia County. Mason. 
Proved September 2, 1754. Brother-in-law George Eaton, sister Mary 
(Eaton). Beneficiaries, Daniel and Benjamin Street. 

Will of Alice Griffith, of Bristol, Philadelphia County. Widow. 
Children, Joseph, Mary (Eaton), Ann (Claypoole), and Margaret 
(Davis); grand-children, Griffith —e Benjamin, Thomas and 
Daniel Street, Mary Davis, and Mary Rush; sons-in-law, George 
Eaton and David Davis. Proved February 24, 1755. 

For the Street connection, see page 365 of “‘ The Street Genealogy,” by 
Mary A. Street, Exeter, New Hampshire, just a. 

HOS. HALE STREETS. 

109 East Nineteenth Street, New York City. 


CoLoNnEL JoHN WHITE.—Mr. J. F. Swords, of Hartford, Connecticut, 
kindly contributes the following from the Connecticut Courant of Tuesday, 
October 28, 1777 : 

“CamMP PHILADELPHIA CouNTY, October 10, 1777, 

“Last Wednesday evening died of a wound he received the 4th instant 
fighting in defense of America, Col. John White, Aid de Camp to Major 
General Sullivan, and on Thursday morning, with the military honors 
justly due to the sentiments he entertained of liberty, and attended by 
the friends of freedom in mourning, his remains were committed to the 
dusty mansions of death. 

“ Few sacrificed more at the shrine of freedom. A native of Hibernia, 
after tasting the sweets of liberty for some years in America his business 
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called him to -~ where he remained till the rights of this conti- 
nent were invaded. This last asylum for freemen he thought worthy to 
be defended. The pleasures therefore of traveling thro mye the 
prosecution of his necessary business and enjoyment of conjugal felicity, 
were by him rege exchanged for the death dealing field of war. 
The bloody plain of Birmingham, by Brandywine, witnessed his cool- 
ness and intrepidity, and on the long contended for hills of Germantown 
where the division he fought in acquired unfading laurels, his bravery 
exposed him to that wound which calls upon every passing lover of 
liberty to shed a tear on his grave.” 


SHARP—DELANY—RoBINson.—The present Sharpstown, in Salem 
County, New Jersey, was called Blessingtown by Isaac Sharp, the elder, 
after Blessington in County Wicklow and near the border of Kildare, 
on the road travelled by the Sharps from Roundwood to and from Dub- 
lin. Isaac Sharp, the elder, had some ten hundred and fifty acres of 
land in Gloucester County, New Jersey, which he called Rush Hall, as 
did his grandson - years after him. Rush Hall was the name of the 
residence of John Humphries, in Queen’s County, Ireland. 

The marriage of Martin Delany to Hannah Sharp is mentioned in 
the following notes because the two Isaac Sharps, father and son, have 
been confounded, Martin’s mother and wife each being the daughters 
of an Isaac. 

Isaac SHARP, eldest son of Anthony Sharp, an Englishman, some- 
time a merchant in Dublin, came to New Jersey in 1702 or 1703. His 
father settled upon him seven-twelfths of one-twenty-fourth part of all 
East Jersey, and some proprietary rights in West Jersey. He was judge 
of Salem Court, a member of Assembly for Salem County from 1709 to 
1725, returned to Ireland about 1726, and resided on his seat, ‘“‘ Round- 
wood,” in Queen’s County, where he died in 1785. He married Marga- 
= Brathwaite, of Salem, in 1704, and had born in Salem County, West 

ersey : 


ANTHONY, who succeeded to his estates in Ireland and in Wilt- 
shire, England. 

Isaac, of Salem County, Blessingtown, now Sharpstown, also a 
judge of Salem Court ; died 1770. 

JosePH, of Salem County, died 1776. The brothers Isaac and 
Joseph had interests in Sussex County, New Jersey; until 
ec the village of Hamburg, in that county, was called Sharps- 

ro’. 

Mary. 

SaRAH, married, first, Thomas Mason, of Salem; died 1740, leav- 
ing one son, John Mason. Married, second, Thomas Robinson 
of Naaman’s Creek, who was in Ireland on business in 1787 and 
again in 1743; died in 1766, leaving : 

Abraham Robinson, who married, October 15, 1767, Sarah 
Penrose. 

Thomas Robinson, who was lieutenant-colonel of the First 
Pennsylvania Line; married Mary Eyre, widow of Sir 
Isaac Coates, and had by her six children. 

Sarah Robinson, who married Judge Richard Peters. 

Margaret Robinson, who married Ther Delany. 

RACHEL, married Daniel Delany, and in 1781 was living in Ire- 
land. Of her children there were in America: 

Sharp Delany, of Philadelphia. 
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William Delany, of Philadelphia. 
Martin Delany, who married Hannah, daughter of Isaac 
Sharp, the younger. 

MARGARET, married, first, Thomas Hill, of Salem; died 1741, 
leaving one daughter, Elizabeth Hill. Married, second, John 
Rowan, of Philadelphia, brewer; died 1759, and had: 

Thomas Rowan. 

John Rowan. 

Ann Rowan, married Jonathan Penrose. 

Margaret, widow of John Rowan, died in 1771. Her 
niece, Anne Rowan, married Charles Penrose. 


Letter of Daniel Delany (father of Sharp Delany), gentleman, of 
Bally Fin, Queen’s County, Ireland. 
“ MrratTe Apr! 1s 1766. 
M' Sharp. 


“Yours M' J° Sharps and Matts dat* 27" Oct' 1765 I Rect and have 
now sent you a full Act of your Famely Settm‘. My son Sharp Saw and 
Read them your Brother Anth: Sharp Thinks very litle wheither you 
sign or not, the Writings sent here was perfect* with some litle alter- 
ation, all that mak’s against your heirs is Instremt made by your grand 
Feather in the y' 1703 which perhaps is not Sufficient, but that a Law‘ 
must determine. Sharp will let y” wt Kind it is, I Conclude Dt S* with 
Rachels love and mine to you and M™ Sharp who am 

“‘y? most aff Brother and most Hum Servant 
“ Dani DELANY. 


a“ 


[On the back. : 
“ To Isaac Sharp Esq’ North America.” 
FosTER CoNAROE GRIFFITHS. 


Queries. 


C——, STEELE, W——.—Can any of your readers identify ““C—— 
Esq of Philadelphia” in 1816, whose wife’s mother was ‘‘a Miss Steele 
who married a Mr. W——”? C. H. H. 


H11u.—Information is wanted of the ancestors and descendants of 
John Jacob Hill, of Windsor Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania, 
who on July 3, 1739, was married to Maria Appolonia Merkling (Merkle), 
and had the following children: 

Anna Maria, born July 24, 1740; married Nicholas Hildebrandt. 

Ann Catarina, born November 27, 1741; married Adam Myer. 

John Jacob, born January 29, 1744. 

John Christian, born March 7, 1746. 

A daughter, name not given, married John Hefferly. 

Peter. 

Casper. 

Frederick, married Maria Hottenstine, widow of Jacob, and daughter 
of Jacob Levan. 

These people were identified with the old Moselem (Antelanne) Church, 
Richmond Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania. apn 

. F. Hr. 


Hazleton, Pennsylvania. 
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REEDER.—James and Euphemia (Beavers) Reeder moved from John- 
sonburg, New Jersey, to Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, in 1804, and after- 
wards settled in Ohio. Information wanted concerning their descendants. 

New Brunswick, New Jersey. W. C. ARMSTRONG. 


Book HRotices. 


A GENEALOGICAL RECORD OF THE DESCENDANTS OF NATHAN ARM- 
STRONG, AN EARLY SETTLER OF WARREN County, NEw JER- 
sEY. By William Clinton Armstrong, A.M. 1895. 201 pp. Price, 


We are pleased to notice this recent contribution to our collection of 
Scotch-Irish genealogy. Nathan Armstrong, who married Uphamy 
Wryght, came to America about 1740, and settled in Warren County, 
New Jersey. They had three sons and four daughters, who grew to 
maturity, married, and had descendants. The following families are 
allied with the Armstrongs: Addis, Axtell, Beavers, Blair, Bray, Cald- 
well, Candee, Castner, Coursen, Dildine, Edgerton, Fleming, Frey, Fur- 
man, Hadley, Hammeken, Hemingway, Housel, Hunt, Johnson, Kerr, 
Kirkpatrick, Lessher, Linn, Little, Lundy, McArthur, McClure, McCord, 
Macdougall, Martin, Mott, Reeder, Rice, Riggs, Savacool, Schaffer, 
Schribner, Searle, Simkins, Stinson, Swayze, Teel, Thompson, Vait 
Vliet, Wildrick, Wright,and Youmans. The book is neatly printed and 
bound. Copies may be obtained of the compiler at New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 


A BRIEF HIsTORY OF THE NORTH CAROLINA TROOPS OF THE Con- 
TINENTAL ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WAR OF THE REVOLUTION, 
WITH A REGISTER OF OFFICERS OF THE SAME. By Captain 
Charles L. Davis, U.S.A. Also a Sketch of the North Carolina 
Society of the Cincinnati from its Organization in 1783 to its So- 
called Dissolution after 1790. By Captain Henry Hobart Bellas, 
U.S.A. Philadelphia, 1896. Pp. 106. 

We have received a copy of this valuable compilation, well printed 
and liberally illustrated with portraits and autographs. Captain Davis’s 

rtion of the volume is confined to the history of the North Carolina 

ine, to which he has added an alphabetical roster of the officers, with 
dates of commissions, many biographical sketches, and other data. 

Much research was necessary in its ae. and we hope that all 

the patriotic hereditary societies will liberally sustain Captain Davis’s 

effort, for they are especially interested in it. 

Not many months since Captain Bellas compiled a history of the 
Delaware State Society of the Cincinnati, which was instrumental in 
reviving that long dormant Society, and we believe that his present 
sketch of the North Carolina Society will tend to a similar result. This 
year the general Society will hold its sessions in Philadelphia, and the 
readmission of the State Societies of Delaware and North Carolina 
— be a memorable feature among others that are expected to take 
place. 





——— 





en. oe 
































